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Prof. A. W. Fortune, Ph. D., of Transyl- Rev. Peter Ainslie, D.D., Pastor Christian Prof. Harbert L. Willett, Ph. D , Dean of 
vania University. Temple, Baltimore. Disciples Divinity House, Chicago. 


Put Your Young People to School 
Under These Teachers ! 


If you wish to set your Sunday-school at a real Bible course, let them study under Dr. Ainslie, Prof. Willett, Finis 
Idleman, Rev. W. F. Rothenburger, Rev. John R. Ewers, Rev. Edgar D. Jones, Rev. H. H. Peters, Prof. A. W. For- 
tune, Prof. W. S. Athearn, Rev. H. D. C. Maclachlan, Rev. P. J. Rice, Rev. H. T. Cree and Rev. John E. Pounds. 
These religious leaders will formulate the One Hundred Questions to be submitted to the participants in 


“The Conquest’s” Bible Knowledge Contest n 


which will begin in a short time. This contest will run for several weeks. Your school should be organized, with 
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by 
a Contest Manager, and should endeavor to capture one of those fine banners donated to the contest by the Practical w 
Sunday-school Supplies Company, Chicago. Then there are the three Grand Prizes for Individuals: A Leather . 
Bound Edition of Harold Bell Wright’s Works donated hy the Book Supply Co., Chicago; A Fine American Re- ” 


vised Bible, donated by Thomas Nelson & Sons; an Endeavor Watch Charm and Chatelaine, donated by the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. And, in addition, twenty-two other fine book prizes. Titles of these will be 


published soon. 
How the Contest will be Conducted p 


Each week from five to ten questions will be printed, until the One Hundred Questions have been submitted. Fuller m 
details will be published later. In the meantime, talk up the contest and appoint your Contest Manager. For full 
information, address n 


“The Conquest,” 700 East 40th Street, Chicago ar 





Rev. Edgar De Witt Jones, Author of “The W. F. Rothenburger, of Rev. John R. E of 
77 ” ’ 7 : ? + JOAN . were 
Inner Circle. Cleveland, Ohio. Pittsburg, Pa. : 
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Subsoriptions—Subecription price $2. 
It paid strictly in advance $1.50 will 
be accepted. To ministers if paid 
strictly in advance $1.00 per year. If 
payment ie delayed ministers will be 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, 
5 cents. 


Disoontinuances—In order that sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper. it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 
advance (unless @o ordered), but is | 
continued pending instruction from the 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, | 
prompt notice should be sent and all | 
arrearages paid. 
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Published Weekly by the Disciples of 
Christ in the interest of the Kingdom of God. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, : 


PRISTIAN a 
Remittances—Should be sent by draft 
is sent add ten cents for exchange 
charged us by Chicago banks. 
a Entered as Seoond-Ciass Matter Feb. 
| 28, 1902, at the Post Office, Chicago, 





; : 
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| Expirations—The label on the paper 

| shows the month to which subscription 
is paid. List is revised monthly. Change 
of date on label is a receipt for re- 
mittance on subscription account. 
Change of address—In ordering change 
of address give the old as well as the 


| or money order payable to The Dis- 
ciples Publication Society. If local check 


litinois, Under Act of March 8, 1879. 





700 EAST 40th ST. CHICAGO 





Century and the 
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and no personal profits. 


= issued to churehes and Sunday-schools that patronize it, 
: and to individuals who make gifts to its support. 

as to membership will be sent upon application to the 
The committee is now seeking to 
seecre funds with which to sustain the Society during the 
next five years while it works out the problem of self- 
We believe this to be one of the most urgent and 


office of the Society. 


support. 


Charles Traxler, Akron, Ohio. 
E. M. Bowman, Chicago, Ill 


A mass meeting of friends of The Christian Century 
held in First Christian Church, Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 10, 
1914, appointed a committee of six, whose names are 
appended below, to devise and, as far as possible, carry 
out plans for the adequate financing of The Christian 
Disciples Publication Society. It is 
now well understood that this Society is a religious cor- 
poration, having no capital stock, no private investment 
Membership in the Society is 


THE CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE. 


of Christ. 


Details 
make gifts. 


H. D. C. Maelachlan, Richmond Va. 
L. J. Marshall, Kansas City, Mo. 
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significant causes now making its appeal to the Disciples 
It is high time that a religious journal repre- 
senting the finest ideals of our Disciples’ history and a 
publication enterprise entirely freed from the commercial 
spirit and consecrated to the task of creating a worthy 
literature to represent and instruct our people should be 
established by the gifts of those who cherish such ideals. 
To this end we have asked the editor of The Christian # 
Century and have obtained his consent to set apart this 
page for the use of the Committee in interpreting its work 
and in ealling upon those of like mind everywhere to 
This page, therefore, is entirely outside of 
editorial jurisdiction during the period in which the Com- 
mittee undertakes to carry ovt the grateful task laid upon 
it by the Atlanta mass meeting. 
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Howard T. Cree, Augusta, Ga. 
Verle W. Blair, Eureka, II). 





WE ARE GLAD TO Do IT! 

The task of securing funds to support 
The Christian Century and to greatly en- 
large its influence is gratefully accepted 
by the Co-operation Committee, beeause 
we believe there is no single enterprise 
at this present moment so much needed 
by the Disciples of Christ and so deserv- 
ing of unselfish gifts as is this Christian 
newspaper. 

The acceptance of the task does not in- 
volve the members of this Committee in 
the support of any particular doctrines or 
policies advoeated by The Christian Cen- 
tury. Probably the Committee itself 
represents aS many points of view as 
there are members. We have never dis- 
eussed specific doctrines together, and do 
not know where our colleagues stand. 

But we have discussed and find that we 
are of one mind on this fundamental 
proposition, that a journal that stands 
for the great ideals of an educated min- 
istry, a scholarly interpretation of re- 
ligion, a richer and freer fellowship with 
all Christians, a constructive social pro- 
gram, a_ thorough-going method of re- 
ligious education, the ideals of peace, and 
withal—and most of all—a deep and 
sane renewal of the spiritual life of the 
Church—we are agreed that a journal 
that stands for such ideals, with the 
splendid leadership The Christian Cen- 
tury is conceded by us all to possess, 
ought not to be crippled in its great 
work through lack of funds. 


FIFTY DOLLARS IN FIVE YEARS. 

On this page we will push one branch 
only of the campaign undertaken by the 
Committee. We hope to enlist hundreds 
of friends—ministers, teachers, business 
men—in subscribing ten dollars a year 
for five years. Larger gifts from men of 
larger resources will have to be secured 
by other means. The Committee is now 
at work on that also. But through this 
page we hope to reach the many who wish 
to have a humble though vital part in the 
fellowship of this undertaking. 


WHY FIVE YEARS? 


Because we believe that this kind of 


assistance will not be needed longer than 
five years. We heard the financial re- 
port of the Disciples Publication Society 
at Atlanta, and some members of the 
Committee have had occasion to make 
careful examination into its affairs, and 
we are convinced that if the friends of 
this cause will provide a modest working 
capital for five years, by the end of that 
time the business will be self-supporting. 
There is an encouraging growth in sub- 
seriptions to The Christian Century and 
in patronage of the Sunday-school sup- 
plies. 


A WORK OF LOVE. 


For years the creating of The Christian 


Century has been a work of love. Its edi- 
tors have regarded their services with 


unselfish idealism. The paper has been a 
pulpit for the proclamation of the highest 
principles of righteousness, progress, and 
Christian culture. Its influence on the 
life of our brotherhood has been _pro- 
found. The Disciples would today be a 
different sort of people had not two or 
three men of vision and consecration 
spent themselves, and their means, to 
keep this great journal alive. 

The time has come when the many of 
us must share with them the fellowship 
of this great task. It must for us also 
be a work of love. No one is to make 4 
profit out of it. No investments are 
asked for, but consecrated gifts and un- 


selfish service from all who believe in the 
greatness of this cause. 


FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

‘*The man who can write such editorials 
as ‘The War and the Future of Re- 
ligion,’ ought to have our support. Am 
hoping the ‘committee appointed to plan 
for financing The Christian Century will 
work diligently and sueceed in providing 
the means for The ‘‘Century’s’’ life and 
freedom. Indeed, this whole issue of the 
‘*Century’’ is very fine. To my mind, 
Errett Gates settles the matter of ‘‘The 
Limits of Christian Fellowship’’ forever. 
What a blessing it would be if all our 
leading church men and women could, 
and would, read that article! As I have 
said Lefore, don’t bother to reply to this.’’ 

J. H. Fiuumore. 


EVERYBODY CAN HELP. 

Send in suggestions to the Committee. 
We wish to have all the help possible 
from all the friends. Send in the names 
of generous people who might be willing 
to make larger gifts. Solicit such gifts 


yourselves, and the fifty-dollar five year 


gifts, too. 

One friend has already sent in three 
pledges besides his own, all ac- 
companied by checks for the first install- 
ment. He says he purposes to find at 
least six more who will do likewise. 

And do not forget to send in your own 


pledges at once! 





To THE CO-OPERATION COMMITTEE 
or THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 


700 BE. 40th Strect, Chicago. 


Dear Fellow-Workers: 


he re January 1, 1975. 





tian Century and the Disciples Publication Society. 


Namo and Address. 


] hereby agree to give ten dollars a year for five years to the support of The Chris- 


I witt send the first installment 
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By Frank Waller Allen, 


Character Talks et ysors: xis cuiian 


THE DIVINITY OF SERVICE 


= Love manifesting itself in service is alone divine 














in Jesus of Nazareth and man. Love without service 
is base; and service without leve is dead. The ab- 


LTT 


sence of either results in atrophy of character. God 
hates servility as much as He loves that gentle 
mastery of life to which He always lends a hand. 
If there is anything which makes one man God’s 
son more than another it is because of a deeper love 


COPA LETHE LSA GED TN ITY 


and a greater service. It is thus only that we may 
become one with our Father and share immortality. 





A man’s value to God is determined by his devotion 
Rev. Frank Waller Allen. 


MRIS 


to his fellowmen. Greater love hath no man than 


ii 


this, that he give his life for his friends. 
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i! CHARACTER. 


“The Conquest is just 
what you say it is—‘a 
journal of character-build- 
ing,’” writes one of our 
superintendents. ‘‘ The 
Conquest” takes itself ser- 
iously. That’s why its 
readers take it seriously. 
Is the paper your school 
is taking one that empha- 
sizes the things that 
should be emphasized in 
a Sunday school—serious 
Bible study, religious 
ideals and Christian ser- 
vice? “The Conquest” has 
as its aim not simply to 
give schools what they 
have been used to—small 
talk of school work; but 
to publish such material 
as will actually GROW 
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These “Character Talks” form a regu- 
lar feature of “THE CONQUEST,” our 
weekly for Adult and Young People’s 
Classes. Send for sample copy TODAY. 
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Disciples Publication Society - 700-714 E. Fortieth St. Chicago | 

























Three New Books by Disciple Authors 


THE INNER CIRCLE, by Edgar De Witt Jones. This book, from the Revell press, 
was one of the “best sellers” at the Atlanta convention. It is full of spiritual 
meat, and is popular in style. Abounds in illustrative material for preachers. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


THE CHARACTER CHRIST, by W. J. Lhamon. D. D., Dean of Bible School, 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo. A study of the Gospels, with a view to 
enforcing the claims of the character Christ. Cloth, $1.00. 


THOSE WHO HAVE COME BACK, by Peter Clark Macfarlane. A striking new 
book telling the story of a number of derelicts who were restored to useful 
lives. A second “Twice-Born Men.” Cloth, $1.35. 


























YOUR MEN’S CLASS 


Needs the best help that is afforded for the study of Social Service, 
Dr. Josiah Strong’s monthly magazine 


“The Gospel of the Kingdom” 


which sells at 50 cents per yearly subscription in clubs, 1242 cents per 
quarter. Some themes for October: The Church and the Laboring 
Man, Government and the Working Man, One Day’s Rest in Seven. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE TODAY. 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 East 40th Street CHICAGO 








YOU NEED 





For Your Adult and 
Young People’s Classes 


WHY? 
1. It is a paper that has as its definite 
purpose to build character. 


2. It is so attractive that your scholars 
cannot get away from it. 

3. Its helps for Sunday-school, _Chris- 
tian Endeavor and Prayer-meeting are 
the Best. 

4. It is modern—‘‘Modern Science and 
the World’s Work’’ is one of its fea- 
tures. 


5. It prints the big news of Sunday- 
school work, and boiled down so you 
can read it. 


HERE ARE TWO NEW FEATURES 
OF ‘‘THE CONQUEST.”’ 


I A Strong New Serial Story. 

II A ‘‘Bible Knowledge Contest.’’ 
These will grip and hold your young 
people. 

Send for Sample of ‘‘The Conquest’’ To- 

day! 





———— 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 




















CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON. EDITOR 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 





HERBERT © WILLETT, CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 





The Increasing Passion for the Spiritual 


SIGNS INNUMERABLE AND EVERYWHERE 
INDICATE THAT OUR GENERATION STANDS IN 
THE PRESENCE OF A VAST RISING TIDE OF 
PASSION FOR THE SPIRITUAL. 

What we are in the presence of is not simply another 
return of the same tide that has come in and gone out 
periodically for all the centuries, marking thus the spir- 
itual epochs of history; it is a fuller tide than has arisen 
since Jesus was born, fed by all the creeks and inlets from 
the far-lying hills where man’s desires home themselves, 
and flowing so full and so resistless as to overpass bar- 
riers at which all previous high tides of spiritual life have 
stopped. 

Wide-stretching areas of hitherto un- 
touched by the cleansing and fertilizing waters, will be, 
already are being, inundated by the advancing flood of 
idealism and spiritual purpose. 

x* * * 


human life, 


Let us leave off talking in this cosmic figure of speech 
and in these sweeping generalizations which, perhaps, 
sound flamboyant and even sophomoric to the hard-headed 
reader, and let us look at some things that have hap- 
pened and are happening which give substance and war- 
rant to the faith we have just now so unqualifiedly con- 
fessed. 

Let us note first that the spiritual always has had to 
struggle for recognition, and always will have to struggle. 

Inevitably the unseen can come to reality in our lives 
only by constant battle with the seen. 

If, to many, the battle has been for long a losing bat- 
tle, if sense and the secular have seemed to prevail against 
the gates of the City of God, the hour has at last struck 
when the world invisible is coming into its own. 

* * * 

There are three factors which co-operate to resist and 
inhibit the supremacy of the spiritual in human life. 

One is common, sordid, human selfishness, whose fa- 
miliar name is sin. 

Another is mistaken human reason, whose proud name 
is philosophy, even when it is mistaken. 

And the third is an established system of substitutes 
for the spiritual. 

Speaking negatively, we are justified in the highest 
spiritual optimism because every one of these resisting 
factors is today appreciably and obviously giving way be- 
fore the rising tide of spiritual life. 

This is clearly true of inhibition number one. There 
never was so much unselfishness, so large a fund of hu- 
man sympathy, so sensitive and universal a responsive- 
ness to the need and good of others, so clear a discern- 
ment of the fact that no man lives to himself, as in this 
age of constantly advancing democracy. 

Human selfishness in industry, in politics, in the home, 
in social castes, in internationalism (in spite of the pres- 
ent brutish war), in business, in private personal rela-., 
tions, is making way before the coming of the spiritual 
Kingdom of God. 


Somewhat less obviously, but altogether indisputably 
to those who know, inhibition number two has given 


way. Human reason no longer resists the spiritual inter- 
pretation of the world and of life. Have you consid- 
ered, trembling Christian reader, the passing of the in- 
fidel? You hear his voice no more. And his blatant 
cynicism is hardly less conspicuously absent from the 
speech of the street corners than from the teaching of 
the class room. 

Not only has infidelity departed from philosophy but 
the old-time arrogance also has departed from it. Phil- 
osophy today is humble. Its humility takes two forms, 
depending upon whose philosophy you are considering; 
either it conceives itself as the servant and support of 
faith, or it declares that the faith-world lies outside its 
jurisdiction altogether. 

Among the philosophers it is these two schools, called 
respectively idealist and pragmatist, that are contending 
for supremacy. But it matters not to faith which one of 
them wins. Faith wins with either of them. 

The materialistic philosophy of yesterday is virtually 
dead. The mechanical view of the world is possible no 
longer, not even among physical scientists. 

Evolution is creative! 

There is Life in the process! 

Some vast, constructive purpose is being worked out. 

This is what Royce and Bergson and Eucken proclaim 
with evangelistic unction. 


* * * 


Inhibition number three needs some explanation before 
we may be sure that reader and writer have the same 
thing in mind. By substitutes for the spiritual is meant 
the institutions and customs and traditions and creeds 
that, in the name of the spiritual, claim our human loy- 
alties without truly satisfying our spiritual needs. These 
substitutes inhibit the rising tide of the spiritual by drain- 
ing off into themselves the passion and devotion that 
ought to be expended upon truly spiritual ends and 
ideals. 

When a religion has gotten old, it is usually much en- 
cumbered with these substitutes for spiritual reality. A 
young religion, a new religion, is a thing of faith, of ex- 
perience, of pulsing inner life. Christianity is no excep- 
Its institutionalism had become top-heavy. Its 
Its traditions hid God 
Its evangelism lost its 


tion. 
creed-making had gone to seed. 
from the soul that would pray. 
sense of having an imperial truth to impart to the indivi- 
dual soul, and swept men into the Church by using the 
stimuli of mass psychology. 

The spiritual was lost in the devices invented to pre- 
serve it. 

But there is wide-spread disillusionment. The Church 
itself is feeling the rising tide of spiritual passion. Leav- 
ing off its age-long tinkering with its mechanism it is be- 
ginning to consider its message. It is thinking more 
about its evangel than its evangelism. It is wondering 
if, after all, its religious education is religious! 

And the Church is on its knees, because, consciously or 
unconsciously, it feels the rising tide of human demand 
for God, and it must itself find him truly in order to 
impart him to others. 





The Living Gospel and This Age 


A Sermon Which is Both the Deliverance of a Constructive Idea and the Revelation of the Preacher’s Own Soul. 


BY FINIS 8S. IDLEMAN. 


In this address Doctor Idleman has lifted the veil before the unseen God. We believe our hungry-minded 
and discerning readers will say that this message of this mystical preacher possesses the rarest spiritual 
flavor of any utterance that has appeared in the literature of the Disciples in many a day. It has the delicacy of 
insight that belongs to Doctor Jowett, and discloses an awareness to current movements and forces which does 


not appear in the New York preacher’s sermons. 


Doctor Idleman gives the impression of having wide intel- 


lectual leeway. He seems to stand in the midst of modern currents of action and of thought like an age-old 


rock stands in the midst of the counter-eddyings of a great river. 


He knows its foundation is sure. He 


does not fear science, nor criticism, nor democracy. He speaks as one unconcerned with the trivialities of re- 
ligion, but under tremendous compulsion to testify the eternal things that he has seen, and does in truth 
know. The task of abridging this article to fit the limited space we could devote to it, has been a pain- 


ful task. 


Much blood has run out of the wounds made by the editorial surgery it has been subjected to. But 


the portion herewith offered to our readers is vibrant with spiritual and ethical vitality and it illuminates 
the problem of the present age as well as inspires us to toil bravely and hopefully for its solution. 


N one of the familiar and immortal 

words of David he confessed this sonl 

longing: ‘‘my heart and my flesh 

crieth out for the living God.’’ In ‘an- 
swer to an inquiring crowd Jesus said, 
**God is not the God of the dead but of 
the living.’’ One is the ery of man; the 
other is the response of the Infinite. 
David's experience is the epitome of the 
race. Jesus answers in the terms of Father- 
hood. David had many desires, some 
good, some bad; but of all his desires 
none approached in intensity the longing 
for God. But the God he wanted was not 
the God of creation nor yet of history, 
but the living God, his personal Father. 
Jesus came to answer this need. He 
came not to reveal the God of the dead 
past but of the living present. 

Here beneath the arching of these texts 
do all our hearts bow. We may be sep- 
arated by seas of gospel privileges or by 
wide ranges of intellectval attainment, 
or even by yawning chasms of moral dis- 
tinctions, yet we are gathered in the all- 
embracing arms of focused and definite 
yearning; My heart and my _ flesh, 
all flesh, ery out for the living God. Like 
deep calling unto deep the vdice of the 
Eternal breaks over prostrate humanity 
in words of ineffable peace: ‘‘I am thy 
God, arise, stand upon thy feet.’’ 


NO TIME FOR REVERENCE, 


We are called upon to answer this 
dumb confused search for the earing, 
loving God, ‘‘Our Father.’’ It is the 


most distinct and pronounced character- 
istic of our generation. All this unrest- 
ing haste, this daring commercialism, this 
reckless adventure, is essentially heart- 
hunger. Like Noah’s dove, the spirit of 
the present age finds no resting place. It 
has tried science, philosophy, war. It 
drives like Jehu. It does not alwavs 
know where it is going, but it knows it 
is going fast. The age has momentum 
but not direction. It has capacity for 
action but little for rest or reverence. 
Modern giving us a new 
world. It has been at work in geology 
and the facts reveal the great age of the 
world and the history of men in it. 
Biology has revealed the unity of prog- 
ress in the mystery of life. Everything 
is viewed in the light of development. It 
is a process not a structure. In the realm 
of government the unrest of the spirit of 
the new democracy has awakened out of 
their sleep nations that have long been 
dormant. It has produced a new social 
ethic and men are conscious of new sins 
that have never before been recognized. 


science is 


‘*NOTHING TO HOLD TO.”’ 


All these forees have disturbed the realm 
of religion. Many are uttering the ery 
of moral distress. You hear one say, ‘‘I 
while another 


have nowhere to stand,’’ 





“My heart and my flesh crieth out for 
the living God.”’—David. 

“For He is not the God of the dead but 
of the living.”—Jasus. 

















Rev. Finis Idleman, D. D. 


pleads ‘‘I have nothing to hold to.’’ 
These conditions are the inevitable result 
of the forces that are now at work in 
every realm. The critical spirit is abroad 
and nothing escapes its erucible. It is 
useless to ery ‘‘Hands off the temples of 
our holy faith!’’ for eriticism does not 
respect law for its authority nor religion 
for its sacredness. 


THE LAW OF TOOTH AND CLAW. 


The world has too largely accepted the 
doctrine of the absentee God who sits 
apart in the heavens and laughs while the 
wheels of the universe roll on remorse- 
lessly under pitiless stars. To multitudes, 
God has absented Himself from the strife 
and tragedy of the numbered ages of 
human Men are standing to- 
day with covered heads amidst an alarm- 
ing irreverence of Deity. Man’s inhuman- 
ity to man makes countless millions 
mourn and no Jehovah intervenes, 
Thrones are erecied and fall—dynasties 
rise and waste in pillage and plunder— 
the earth runs red with blood of fratri- 
cidal strife—all calling severally on the 
same Jehovah for victory on their swords 
plunged into the breasts of their brothers, 
while the vietory goes not to the just 
cause but to the most scientifie butchery. 
The sight of such a continuous tragedy 
in the life of man and the observance of 
the law of tooth and claw in nature make 
the world to seem like a vast slaughter 
house with God an unreplying sphinx. 
Indeed the attitude of such a God seems 


society. 








to many to be one of stony unconcern. 
The universe is a machine with no better 
name for its inventor than Force. 


GOD A LIVING GOD, NOT AN EPITAPH, 


It is the present duty and privilege of 
the Church to go forth and answer the 
inarticulate moan of man for the living 
God. That privilege and duty may not be 
met by ancient doctrines nor piled up 
proof texts, nor by declaiming against 
the spirit of the age. It can only be met 
by the double test of living truth and 
vital service. How much ean the Church 
interpret the world’s unconscious need to 
itself? Can it make God a living power 
rather than an epitaph? Is this God an 
experience or only a tradition? These are 
the unvoiced questions of the present age. 
Here is the undisputed realm of the 
Chureh. We are reminded that the 
school has taken over education, the 
press our literary tasks, the state our 
civie affairs and the community our so- 
cial needs. But when the Church seems 
most stripped of all her former under- 
takings and men mock her impotency 
then is her distinct mission most clearly 
revealed. It is unencumbered by duties 
which other divine institutions such as 
the state and the home should long ago 
have accepted. The Church may now go 
forth bearing to all lands the gospel of 
the Living God as seen in the face of 
Jesus Christ. When men sob in their 
penitence or challenge in their impiety to 
see God, then the Chureh may hasten to 
declare, ‘‘He is your God, of the living 
not of the dead.’’ In the language of the 
lamented Silvester Horne, ‘‘The glorious 
mission of the preacher is to keep the 
soul of the world alive.’’ 


4 VISION NEEDED. 


Our quickest and surest answer to all 
this need is in the transcendent person 
of Jesus. This Man deliberately stripped 
Himself of everything the world has been 
greedy about that He might stand forth 
and be the veritable Word of God to 
men. Jesus stands as the living indict- 
ment of succeeding generations of men 
who burden themselves by externals, mis- 
taking them for life. He saw it all and 
said, ‘‘I have come to put a new soul im 
the world and let men see that the life of 
God in the souls of men is not dependent 
on multiplying palaces and lands nor 
upon pleasures nor new knowledge. 
For here is that divine life pulsing full 
and mighty in the life of a ‘“landless, 
penniless peasant.’’ 

‘‘The manger was his infant bed, 

His home a mountain cave: 

He had not where to lay His 

He borrowed e’en His grave.”’ 

This announcement of Jesus concern- 
ing the living God puts the solid earth 
beneath the feet of toil. The message of 
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the living gospel reveals the working 
God. It declares the God who toils with 
the sower is never weary. While man 
rests from his labors his co-worker toils 
sleeplessly on in the dark and at high 
noon, unresting. So beside man the 
moral toiler works the Infinite, building 
and fashioning ‘‘a habitable world to 
be.’ When man flies into a passion or 
turns brute and rends the slowly and 
painfully constructed civilization into 
ruins, then does the Eternal worker, out 
of the living passion of his Father heart, 
patiently set again to rebuild the struc- 
ture of a nobler society. Our Father is 
the eternal Creator, from the mollusk to 
man, from the time when the morning 
stars sang together until this best day of 
time. 
THE WORLD IS ONLY BECOMING. 


‘‘To what end do we work and whither 
are we going?’’ ask men hemmed be- 
tween canyon walls of the unseen. Here 
and there some great soul like a Matthew 
Arnold perceives that ‘‘there is a force 
making for righteousness that is not of 
us.’’ But the mass of men seem to ac- 
cept duty, defeat, suecess as if blind fate 
presided over the universe. But Jesus 
announces a divine worker alongside 
human effort: the God of the living. Of 
him he said, ‘‘My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work.’’ Our world is not 
a finished product. It is in a state of be- 
coming. We are in the midst of a 
ereative process. Like the habitable earth 
out of formless void rises the creative 
purpose of God out of the chaotic pres- 
ent. God is not a mere onlooker in the 
drama of life. We are not aimlessly 
plucking at a tangled skein. We do not 
toil blindly nor hopelessly nor alone, brt 
confidently, triumphantly. The Unseen 
Worker puts in the woof while we beat 
the loom of life. Hence our enterprises 
are not local nor unimportant. The 
tasks to which we give our hands in shop 
and office, at the forge and plow are all 
titanic and universal. Every deserving 
undertaking of man takes on regal splen- 
dor. Our humblest offices have holy 
dignity. Our lowly duties in his sight 
have a vastness that dwarfs all worldly 
splendor into insignificance. We walk in 
conscious gladness with the Invisible and 
ery ever, ‘*We are not alone, the Father 
is with us.’’ The immanent God, who 
still works is the living God for whom 
our flesh crieth out. 


THE SIN OF CREED-MAKING, 


It ill becomes us, who find such con- 
scious joy and dignity in that treth to 
deny or oppose the principle of an evolv- 
ing physical world. We accomplish 
nothing in denying the essential principle 
of evolution. We should he wiser 
workers if we gladly received the truth 
of the spiritual laws that work also in 
the natural world, and rejoice in the priv- 
ilege of giving a spiritual platform for 
scientific workers to stand upon. To de- 
clare with passionate faith the creating 
God, the God who bringeth all things 
from lowest levels at last unto himself, 
and crowns them with his own imperish- 
able attributes, is our holy duty. 

Is not this great fact of the living God 
at work with us in our world the quicken- 
ing fact also in keeping the halo about 
our work? It is so easy to lose hope. 
Things seem so hopeless and people so 
helpless. The prodigal is so filthy and 
the wanton are so forbidding. We have 
been disappointed so many times an 
Promises are so easily and recklessly 
broken. Human nature seems so long in 
coming to perfection and the work of 
years sometimes goes to crash before our 
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eyes in a moment. What are you going 
to do? ‘‘Quit’’ one answers, ‘‘What is 
the use to wear out diamonds scraping 
the pavement clean?’’ But there are 
thousands that keep at the task of social 
uplift and reclamation, who do it be- 
cause they see the truth of the living God 
at work with them. They have seen how 
God respects personality and what signifi- 
cance he places on the value of the lowli- 
est. Their eyes have been opened to see 
the living God with infinite patience put- 
ting his arms about the outeast that all 
men had passed by. The difference be- 
tween the cultvred selfish and the eul- 
tured unselfish is that one sees only dirt 
where the other sees God in the face of a 
waif of the street. 

Here also is revealed the perennial 
power of renewal in the gospel. God is 
the God of life. We are privileged to be 
born again, and are addressed as ‘‘new 
ereatures.’’ The central figure of our 
gospel calls himself Life. Of his words 
he says they too are life. His way is the 
way of life. The issue of its following is 
more abundant life. It ends in life 
eternal. The very genius of Christianity 
pleads against any attempt to put its 
message into final expression. Life is for- 
ever revealing new varieties. The glory 
of the living gospel is its newly dis- 
covered beauty and power in each day 
and generation. We do violence to this 
vital gospel by making a mould of it, a 
death mask or impression, as if it would 
never smile again. We rob the Chureh 
and the world of the living God by our 
creed making. 


THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT. 


What lesson of chureh history is more 
plainly written than that great spiritual 
movements begin in an inspiration and 
end in a mechanism? What more glori- 
ous chapter in the Christian centuries 
than the self-effacing vision and life of 
Francis of Assisi? He saw for himself 
and his followers the holy duty of self- 
denial, forgiveness, brotherhood and pov- 
erty. Who can doubt the divine initia- 
tion of such a movement born in an in- 
spiration? But searcely had the beloved 
leader died than it erystallized and the 
vision perished. Poverty was practiced 
for selfish satisfaction and men _ re- 
nounced all to join the order for the sake 
of its unique and mystie power over men. 
One need not repeat illustrations. Such 
has been the peril of the life and labors 
of Luther, Wesley and Calvin. Is it to 
be repeated of the work of the Camp- 
bells? This movement was born in the 
breath of the Almighty. None but God 
could have given origin to such a holy 
passion for the Chureh through the Lord- 
ship of the Son of God. But the law of 
the flesh tugs no less at that inspiration 
than at every other before it. Unto this 
as unto the Galatian church, we can hear 
the searching warning of the Apostle 
Paul, ‘‘having begun in the spirit do ye 
seek now to be perfected in the flesh?’’ 


THE INCREASING CHRIST BEFORE US. 


We must find our way back to the spirit 
of our first inspiration. We can be of 
value to the kingdom of God only as we 
keep in the attitude of constant renewal. 
We cannot keep our inspiration if our 
traditions become our masters. Our 
yesterdays must not dim ts to the light 
of our todays. We have set the living 
God, the increasing Christ before us. It 
is a way of life we have chosen. As long 
as we are not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision, all truth is ours and we have no 
fear of change or decay in the systems 
that have their day and cease to be. 
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PROPHETS BEFORE KINGS. 


No nation nor people can hope for 
great achievement who are not deeply 
sensible of the living God in the spiritual 
world. That sense alone can ereate pro- 
found religious convictions without which 
there can be no strenuous moral endeavor. 
In this atmosphere patriots were born 
and martyrs died. So went the prophets 
of the highest into the presence of the 
mighty and in the name and with the 
commission from the ‘‘I am 
that I am’’ who had sent them, made 
tyrants to tremble. Whether Moses be- 
fore Pharaoh or Elijah before Ahab or 
John before Herod or Paul before 
Agrippa or Savonarola before Lorenzo or 
John Knox before Bloody Mary, all went 
with the prophetic challenge of the 
great God, with whom all men had to do 
and by whose breath alone do kings rule. 

We Protestants do not want to see the 
return of the days when kings were made 
to stand barefooted in the snow at Ca- 
nossa while religious potentates waited 
their convenience to curse or bless them. 
But all God-fearing men pray for the day 
when the voice of the Church of the liv- 
ing God shall speak on moral isstes with 
such conviction and such flavor of the 
divine earnestness and with such a sense 
of the immanent God that wickedness in 


sense of 


high places shall tremble. Such a pro- 
phetie role cannot be assumed. It must 


be real. God-intoxicated men and women 
alone can constitute such a Church. 


THE DISCIPLES AND THE LIVING GOSPEL. 


How can this doctrine of the living gos- 
pel affect the Disciples of Christ and 
what is their mission in view of it? 

The Disciples of Christ enjoy an un- 
trammeled freedom to follow the gleam 
rather than the groove. None of the 
pronouncements of the fathers retard us 
nor confuse when new light breaks upon 
our path. Whether that light be from 
the Bible or from the Holy Spirit’s 
revelation through experience, we are like 
ready soldiers at command, ready to rise 
and go. We have not set fixed bounds 
for the Eternal, so our sense of expect- 
aney should be keen. We look for his 
coming and manifestation in all the real 
concerns of mankind and have no explana- 
tions to offer when he shows his counte- 
nance in unexpected ways and places. 
We have never put our trust in an or- 
ganization, not even in the Church. We 
eannot be strict churchmen, either high 
or low. We believe the Church is man’s 
instrument and God’s agent rather than 
our Master. Neither have we put our 
trust in a book, not even in the Bible. 
The earliest declaration of the fathers 
was to indicate relatively lesser and 
greater values in the Old and New Testa- 
ments respectively. We have been a 
Bible-reading people. We need to culti- 
vate this habit immeasurably more. But 
we do not worship the Bible. We have 
no thing, ereed, organization or book 
that to us is infallible. But we have set 
our faces toward the infallible Christ and 
where he leads we will follow. 


OUR CAPITAL BLUNDER. 


Such is the unique place of the Dis- 
ciples in relation to the principle of the 
living God who now works. There are 
some conditions to be met if we are to 
occupy this high privilege. We need to 
reaffirm our liberty and wait before our 
early vision. Being bound neither by 
tradition nor dogma, doctrine nor custom, 
practice nor method, journals nor poten- 
tate, we need yet to see we are slaves of 


(Coneluded on page 11.) 





Reflections of a Convention-Goer 


How It Seems After the Annual Convocations are Over. 


NATIONAL convention of Disci- 

ples of Christ sends us all home 

to meditate upon the wisdom of 

the wise and the follies of the 
foolish. Here the book of human 
nature is unrolled to the gaze of all who 
ean read. I have made a few diseover- 
ies which are set down for the benefit of 
posterity. 


PLATFORM MARTYRS. 

Within recent years our conventions 
have produced a tew plattorm martyrs 
which we fear cannot be enrolled in the 
noble army just yet. Their method of 
procedure is well known. They rise to 
utter warnings, to weld the signs of the 
times into thunders, to plead for a return 
to the methods of the fathers which pro- 
duced no though if we had 
the facets it is likely that our fathers were 
as fond of having their own way as are 
their sons—to restrain our reckless feet, 
lest they fall into the snare of the Nico- 
latians. They exhibit a degree of fervor 
in their speech that makes us dread the 
possibility of spontaneous combustion. If 
we could measure the strength of their 
convictions by the intensity of their ut- 


dissensions 


terance, we would not hesitate to affirm 
that the prospect of stake and fagot 


would not suffice to moderate their zeal. 
Between speeches, in corridors, they are 
extolled as men of the hour, men who 
would die for their convictions—all of 
which mellifluous speech is received with 
becoming thanks. The recipients move 
among us with the air of one who 
seems to say, ‘‘ None of these things move 
me.’’ Their eyes are fixed on the shining 
star of duty. There seems to be no hope 
of their being moved either by the plaud- 
its of friends or the persecution of foes. 
They are the makers of history. Theirs 
but to do and die. 

When the trend of opinions is discov- 
ered by these martyrs their zeal seems 
to wax cold. Upon discovering that they 
are in a hopeless minority the martyr’s 
crown looks crumpled and _ antiquated. 
Early in the convention they seem ready 
for a boost toward immortality; later 
they bolt for the tall timber. Or, possi- 
bly, the cause for which the martyr 
risked his all collapsed at the height of 
the debate, and, with the skill of a pa- 
triot defending a lost cause, he lays down 
his arms in the interest of peace. The 
sight of numbers converts him from a 
war-horse to a dove. Whereupon his 
friends and admirers assure him that 
peace'hath her victories no less than war, 
and all agree to let him down as easily 
as possible. For him, the pith has gone 
out of the convention, the martyr’s pose 
has become comic, and he hies himself 
back to his native heath to reflect upon 
the magnanimous sacrifice he made for 
the cause. 

Moral: The platform 
hear himself talk. 


martyr loves to 


Tue Pest or Size. 

Year after year attention is called to 
the impossibility of hearing some of our 
speakers because of the over-size of our 
convention halls. They are not like a 
city compacted together. The speakers 
are obliged to strain their voices, and the 
hearers to strain their ears. There is a 


nervous effect in this which may account 
for the restlessness of many in the audi- 
Why not arrange for a building 


torium. 





BY ELLIS B. BARNES. 


that would even crowd us a little, rather 
than seek for one in which the audience 
is an island in seas of space. The crowd- 
ed condition. even if that were a 
possibility, would be inspiring to the 
speakers, while, on the other hand, the 
magnificent distances between rows of 
seats, is likely to be dispiriting. Let us 
think it over. 


Tue Virrve or Hipine One’s LicHt. 

It is generally believed that every 
ehureh desires men of convictions, and 
men whose convictions are well known. 


But this be'ief must not be taken too 
seriously. If there is merit in letting one’s 
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light shine, there is also merit in hiding 
it under a bushel. The advantage in the 
latter course is that one may go over to 
the popular side on a moment’s notice 
without antagonizing anyone or rendering 
oneself liable to the charge of inconsist- 


eney. Such an one is always eligible for 
office. His attitude toward perplexing 


questions is hidden even from his wife, 
although in strict confidence he may 
whisper in the ear of the Dead Sea that 
he has convictions which he will express 
at the proper time. On _ that ‘‘proper 
time’’ hangs all his present and ftture 
destiny. He believes that it is lawful to 
hold any opinions one pleases if he will 
only ‘‘hold his tongte.’’ 

It is very probable that in his pulpit 
such a man is likely to demand of the 
district politician that he declare his 
position on certain questions, and if he 
refuse the preacher is likely to hale him 
before the bar of public opinion as a 
traitor and a coward. But admirable, 
and even necessary as this doctrine is in 
polities, it has its limitations in the 
Chureh. It would never do for us all to 
declare ourselves on questions over which 
good men divide, lest we identify our- 
selves with a faction, a party, or a school 
of thought. A rule of conduct that 
would be desirable in politics might work 
great mischief in Zion. No, let us keep 
clear of all entangling alliances, and al- 
low the disturbers of the peace to bear 
the brunt of the controversy. While these 
continue their unholy warfare we will 
study the things that make for peace. We 
shall hold no convictions that are not sub- 
ject to change, and all of them shall be in 





a state of solution so that we can adjust 
them to any situation that promises the 
largest returns. 

These conclusions have been reached 
after studying the poise of some influen- 
tial brethren among us, the men who ean 
tell just what would happen after it has 
happened, and who profess to have known 
the end from the beginning—after the 
end has been reached. These are they 
who sacrifice themselves in critical mo- 
ments, though the sacrifice is mostly on 
paper. I love the silence of these sages, 
their worldly-minded attitude called 
statesman-like for the sake of euphony— 
their lofty wisdom, and their rewards, 

Moral: Keep mum; look wise; and 
jump with the eat. 


HEARING THE PROPHETS OF THE AGE. 


at our national 
great voices of 
all good. Their 


It is a rare pleasure 
gatherings to hear the 
our time. They do us 
presence is an inspiration. It is part of 
one’s edueation to see such men. Of 
course, some are not reconciled to their 
presence on our programs yet, bet we 
Disciples would hardly recognize our- 
selves if we ever did anything on which 


there was a general agreement. We are 
determined to diseredit the difficulties 


and disadvantages of discussion. 

Still, despite any difference of opinion, 
these great men are always welcome to 
the great majority of us. They give us 
a new vocabulary. Their observations 
come to them through a different lens from 
that used by ourselves. They help to 
break down denominational barriers. They 
test some of the high-sounding platitudes 
in which we indulge now and then on the 


subject of liberty and fraternity. Not to 
welcome them to our platform would 


compel us to put the books of the great 
prophets of the age on the Index Expur- 
gatorius, a consummation devoutly to be 
wished by every sectarian who pretends 
to believe that his own utterances are 
final on all subjects. If the exclusive pol- 
iey were carried out we could not con- 
sistently hear William J. Bryan or Pres- 
ident Wilson, Presbyterians, or Gipsy 
Smith or Billy Sunday, or Fred B. Smith, 
in New York, Washington, or Chicago. 
When once the narrow-gauge policy 1s 
adopted it will tax its advocates to keep 
from building a fence around their little 
preserve. Fortunately, we are too wise 
a people to listen to the counsels of a few 
provincials. 


Ovr INVINCIBLE OPTIMISM. 


The Disciples may suffer from an ex 
cess of individualism, but they are uncon- 
querable optimists. No matter what 
happens we always light on our feet. 
Our interminable diseussions would rend 
a less stalwart and hopeftl people. But 
they seem to drive us to undertake al- 
most impossible tasks, even if they do not 
drive us into each other’s arms. Our 
evangelistic and missionary zeal 1s Ul 
abated; we can show by facts and figures 
that we have been busy, that we have not 
the remotest intention of sitting under @ 
juniper tree and lamenting that we are no 
better than our fathers. We are a great 
deal better. We have builded some Mm 
posing edifices in recent years, and have 
established congregations that are making 
themselves felt at home and abroad. We 
are not going to allow a few flies to de- 
stroy our ointment, nor a few sons 0 
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thunder to make us believe that the 
heavens are falling because we will not 
see with their eyes. The men who are ery- 


ing peril and disaster are fast taking 
their place among the humorists. If we 


are in danger we can avert it as we have 
always done. There never was a day 
when some one was not warning us 
against some man who was ‘‘trying to 
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subvert the fundamental principles of the 
Restoration movement.’’ I heard that as 
a boy, I expect to hear it as long as I live. 
But the movement is with us, unsubvert- 
ed, and will be here after we who smile 
and weep are gone. A national convention 


is always heartening to those who know 
the temperament of some of our men. 
When you have learned that, you will 
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know how to appraise their alarms. For- 
tunately, they are few, even if noisy. The 
great mass are like the sea, ruffled now 
and then on the surface, but calm and 
powerful in its depths. We shall even do 
better service in the world when we agree 
to tak our differences less seriously, and 
cherish our unquenchable optimism as a 
goodly pearl. 


A Social Service Catechism 


Prepared by a committee of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ, consist- 
ing of Sampel Z. Batten, Walter D. Sumner, the late Jacob Riis, Graham 
Taylor, Harry F. Ward, and Charles S. Macfarland. 


1. What is Social Service? 

Social Service is that form of effort 
for man’s redemption to uplift and trans- 
form his associated and community life. 
As such it is the social application of 
Christian principles, and is a new name 
for that spirit of philanthropy and service 
which is as old as Christianity. 

2. Why do you call it Social Service? 

Because it deals with man as a social 
being in his social relations, and with 
social causes and conditions; because it 
demands social and collective action, 
and seeks not only to save men but to 
embody their Christian life in social in- 
stitutions. 


3. What warrant is there for social 
service in the Scriptures? 

Jesus said, ‘‘The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me, because he anointed me 
to preach good tidings to the poor: He 
hath sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord.’’ 

Above all is the example of Jesus him- 
self, who went about doing good, help- 
ing the needy, adjusting the relations of 
men, and seeking to establish justice 
among men. 


+. What is the 
social service ? 

The idea of the kingdom of God, which 
in the Christian conception of things 
may mean much more for a human so- 
ciety on earth, but can never mean any- 
thing less. 


fundamental idea of 


5. How is social service related to 
other forms of Christian activity? 

In the complete program of the king- 
dom there are four chief items: Evan- 
gelism—winning men unto Jesus Christ; 
missions—making the good news known 
to the nations; eduecation—training lives 
for the kingdom and building them up 
in Christ-likeness; and social service— 
serving the whole life of man and build- 
ing a Christian social order. 


6. What is meant by social salvation? 

The deliverance of human society from 
disease, poverty, crime, and misery; the 
development and perfection of the insti- 
tutions of man’s associated life, and the 
construction of a social order that is the 
city of God on earth. 


7. What are the chief items in the so- 

cial service program ? 
The relief of need 

prevention of poverty 


distress, the 
crime, the 


and 
and 


provision for all of the conditions of a 
clean, healthy, moral and spiritual life, 
the creation of a social atmosphere which 
shall induce a right course of conduct, 
of men’s 
brotherhood. 


the adjustment relations in 


Justice and 


8. Why should Christians be most ac- 
tive in social service? 

For the reason that social service works 
in line with the Lord’s Prayer, in that 
it seeks to create sueh conditions that ev- 
ery life can earn its daily bread, that 
needless temptation may be removed from 
men, and boys and girls may be delivered 
from evil. 

9. What are the methods of social 
service? 

It seeks to relieve distress and need 
in such ways as to help men most ef- 
fectually; it also seeks to diseover the 
“auses and conditions of poverty, sick- 
ness, crime, and misery, and then to re- 
move bad causes and conditions and ere- 
ate good causes and conditions; it be- 
lieves that the church, the family, the 
school, the state are all means and agen- 
cies through which these ends may be 
sought. 

10. Does social service seek to cre- 
ate another organization? 

It seeks rather to aid the agencies of 
human uplift that now exist, to infuse 
into them the religious spirit, to co-op- 
erate with them in every way, and to use 
them as channels through which the ef- 
forts of Christian people may become ef- 
fective. 


11. What can one person do 
interested in social service? 

He can study social conditions, help 
other people see things as he sees them, 
seek to unite men in behalf of practical 
measures, join with those who are en- 
gaged in some form of helpful service, 
and be an active and intelligent citizen 
in his own community. 


who is 


12. What can a pastor do to promote 
social service among his people? 

He can be a careful student of social 
questions in the light of the Seriptures; 
he ean teach and illustrate the doctrine 
and example of the Master, and he ean 
arouse and organize his people in behalf 
of social service, and he can take a sym- 
pathetic interest in the various uplifting 


agencies of the community.’ 


13. What ean a echureh do in behalf 
of social betterment? 

It ean have one or more classes engaged 
in social-service study; it can have com- 
mittees studying the various agencies of 
social uplift in the community; it can 
have a positive and constructive program 
and ean organize their efforts for effee- 
tive work. 


14. What can be done in a united way 
in behalf of community betterment ? 

Have a Federation of the Churches, 
which shall seeure unity of purpose and 
mass the conscience of the people at any 
one: point. The Federation should have 
a Committee on Conciliation and Arbi- 


tration for industrial disputes; it should 
support all righteous and faithful  offi- 
cials; it should voice the conviction of the 
men of good will in the community. Ev- 
ery community should thus have in some 
visible form not only churehes, but a 
united chureh of Christ in common serv- 
ice. 


15. Name several immediate and prac- 
tical things that can be done. 

Secure for every worker one day’s rest 
in seven; have a censorship committee 
of all moving-picture and other shows; 
equip a play-ground within hait a mile 
of every home in the city; make efficient 
the agencies seeking to suppress gamb- 
ling, the social evil, alcohol, and all hab- 
it-forming drugs; see that there is a good 
child-labor law and that it is enforced; 
have regular inspection of tenements and 
rooming houses; support the Juvenile 
Court; have a systematie canvass of the 
community. 


16. What is the ultimate purpose of 
social service? 

It seeks to create a social order in the 
world as shall realize the Christian ideal 
of human society, to give each soul a true 
inheritanee in life, to develop a perfect 
life in a perfect society, and to make 
Jesus Christ a fact in the universal life 
of the world. 


The Panama Canal Does Not Solve All 


Difficulties. 

Although the Panama Canal _ will 
shorten the distance from New Zealand 
to Liverpool by about nine hundred 
miles, the New Zealand exporters of 
frozen meat have already decided, ac- 


cording to the London Times, not to use 
the canal. Ships on the Cape Horn route 
traverse a long stretch of cold water be- 


tween New Zealand ‘and the cape, and 
thence strike almost perpendicularly 
across the equator. Since the storage 


chambers have to be kept cool during 
the passage, the higher the external tem- 
perature, and especially the higher the 


water temperature, the more power 
must be spent on the refrigerating 
process. Ships that use the Panama 


route will cross the equator obliquely, 
and so will steam through areas of warm 
water for a much longer period than 
those that use the Cape Horn route. It 
is caleulated that the refrigerating ma- 
chines would have to be driven so much 
longer, and that the expense for coal 
would therefore be so much greater that, 
when added to the canal dunes and the 
time spent in traversing the canal, the 
extra cost would more than counterbal- 
ance the saving due to the lesser mileage. 
The shortest route, it seems, is not neces- 
sarily the most advantageous. 








The Bible as Literature 


NE of America’s foremost men of 
an earlier generation uses these 
Bible 


words regarding the words 


that I venture to make my text: 


“This wonderful collection of writings 
has taken such a hold on the life of man 
as no other. The literature of Greece, which 
goes up like incense from the land of temples 
and heroic deeds, has not half the influence 
of this book upon a nation alike despised in 
ancient and modern times. It is read of a 
Sabbath in all the ten thousand pulpits of 
our land. In all the temples of Christendom 
is its voice lifted up week by week. The 
sun never sets on its gleaming page. It 
goes equally to the cottage of the plain 
man and the palace of the king. It is woven 
into the literature of the scholar and colors 
the talk of the street Some thousand 
famous writers come up in this century to 
be forgotten in the next, but the silver cord 
of the Bible is not 
bowl broken as time chronicles his tens of 
centuries passed by Time sits as a 
refiner of metals. The dross is piled in 
heaps, but the pure gold is reserved, passes 
into the ages, and is current a thousand 
years hence as well as today” 


loosed, nor its golden 


In such words have spoken the most 
discerning literary authorities regarding 
this unique book. Those who bear wit- 
ness alike to its classic beauties and its 
moral grandeur are a great company. 
For recent years have added to the vast 
numbers of those who have been uplifted 
by the spiritual message of the Buble, a 
new and growing throng of those who 
have felt the power of its literary charm 

To be sure there are those who protest 
against the literary study of the Bible on 
the ground that it is a religious book, 
and ought always to be approached with 
the religious spirit. But the sufficient 
answer to such is the notable fact that 
many people in our day have been at- 
tracted to the study of the Bible as liter- 
ature who would have remained uncon- 
eerned with it as a book of ethies. 


MANY VOICES SPEAK IN THE BIBLE. 


The story of the Bible is the most ro- 
mantie of literary narratives. The growth 
of its books, the human experiences out of 
which they came, and the slow movement 
of events by which they were brought 
into a single collection, make one of the 
most engaging of recitals. All sorts of 
people wrought at the task, quite unaware 
of each other. Among them were 
farmers, shepherds, artisans, scribes, 
preachers, musicians, rulers, priests and 
sages, men and women of many sorts. In 
it are sounded all notes of joy, exultation, 
anxiety, fear, misery, confidence and 
hope. In this volume there is presented 
the unique drama of a great religious 
movement—two movements in fact— 
more profoundly impressive than all 
others in shaping the spiritual life of the 
world. And from the influences released 
in those great centuries the world has de- 
rived the most inspiring impulses toward 
a higher life. 

The story of the Bible itself—as a 
human document, a collection of books 
is almost as romantic as that of its 
origins. It has endured more perils and 
survived more dangers than any other 
book. Persecution, suppression, ridicule 
and rationalistie attacks have rolled over 
it like tides; and like tides they have re- 
ceded, leaving it unmoved, impregnable. 
It is a human book, and reveals the marks 
of human workmanship, but its message 


And the World’s Indebtedness to It. 
BY HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


is eternal. Its perils are not from attack, 
but only from neglect. 


LITERATURE’S DEBT TO THE BIBLE. 


The Bible is the greatest of books. Its 
influence upon personal character is at- 
tested by the souls of all the centuries, 
from Augustine and Dante to Lincoln and 
Gladstone. Its effect upon national life, 
on laws and institutions, is the common- 
place of history, from the Roman empire 
to the new nations of the Orient. Its 
saturation of the greatest literature need 
only be mentioned in the presence of stu- 
dents of Milton, Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, Browning, Shelley, Carlyle, 
Whittier, Ruskin, Dickens and Emerson, 
to mention only writers of our mother 
tongue. Many of the pages of these and 
other literary masters are like gorgeous 
fabrics, embroidered with the rich and 
enduring threads of Biblical phrase and 
word. 

The poetry of the Bible is the great- 
est in the world. The Book of Job is the 
unapproachable masterpiece of literature. 
The Psalms are the most beautiful of 
lyries. The Proverbs are packed gems 
of wisdom—‘‘ jewels five words long, that 
on the stretched forefinger of all time 
sparkle forever.’’ The orations of the 
Bible, utterances of Moses, Isaiah, Paul 
and Jesus, if judged ‘by every standard 
of effective public speech, are unequaled 
by the classic and praised declamations 
of Demosthenes, Cicero, Burke and Web- 
ster. And the biographies of the Bible pre- 
sent in brief and compelling form the 
lives of men who tower above the con- 
querors and statesmen of all time like 
Lebanon above the Sea. 

Such a book as this demands an essen- 
tial place in the esteem and equipment of 
every intelligent person. It might have 


sulliced once that it should be the study 
of the pious. Today one cannot be wel] 
informed without knowing it. It is no 
longer tolerable that young people, edy. 
eated in the best institutions of learning, 
should be expected to know the currents 
of history, literature, science and the 
arts, and yet remain ignorant of the 
Bible, which in a very true sense is the 
foundation of all. It is the rail alone 
which history runs. It has inspired and 
adorned the noblest literature. It has 
furnished the stimulus to much of the 
most patient search after scientific truth. 
It is the background and noblest theme of 
the arts. 


BEAUTY AND POWER HERE UNITE, 


Matthew Arnold has divided writings 
into two sorts—the literature of beauty 
and the literature of power. In the Bible 
the two unite. Even in translation the 
charm of the Bible is uneseapable. Says 
Macaulay: ‘‘The English Bible—a book 
which if everything else in our language 
should perish, would alone suffice to show 
the whole extent of its beauty and 
power.’’ And Coleridge’s familiar words 
make clear that august authority which 
the Bible exercises over the human soul. 
‘*In the Bible,’’ says he, ‘‘there is more 
that finds me than I have experienced in 
all other books put together; the words 
of the Bible find me at greater depths of 
my being; and whatever finds me brings 
with it an irresistible evidence of its 
having proceeded from the Holy Spirit.’’ 

Judged by either canon of beauty or 
power, the Bible vindicates the word 
uttered long ago, and now carved in the 
old red sandstone of the most impressive 
building in London: ‘‘Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but My Word shall not 
pass away.’’ 


German and Belgian War Songs 


The Song of the Germans. 
(‘*Deutsehland iiber Alles.’’) 
German Empire over all things, 
Over all things in the world, 
When for safety and defiance 
Its proud banner is unfurled, 
From the Maas unto the Memel, 
From the Etsch to sea waves curled— 
German Empire over all things, 
Over all things in the world! 


German women, German trueness, 
German wine and German song 
Shall preserve their old-time beauty 
Wheresoever Germans throng, 

Up to noble deeds inspiring, 

Ruling us our whole life long— 
German women, German trueness, 
German wine and German song. 


Unity and right and freedom 

For the German Fatherland! 
Therefore, let us all press forward 
Brotherly with heart and hand! 
Unity and right and freedom 

Are the pledge of fortune bland— 
In the splendor of that fortune 
Flourish, German Fatherland! 


‘*La Brabanconne’’ 

(A Belgian war song.) 
Who would have thought the arbitrary 
And seheming despot would bring force? 
Against us comes a sanguinary 
Prineeling, with shrapnel in his course. 


"Tis done, o’er Belgians comes a change. 

No more with Nassau shameful pact shall 
be. 

The grape-shot’s shattered the orange 

Upon the tree of liberty. 


Too generous in her vengeful ire, 

Belgium begged nothing but just laws 

From him whom she had ealled her sire, 

Her king denying without cause. 

She roused herself in fury strange, 

And Belgium’s sons with cannon set ber 
free. 

In Belgian blood was drowned the orange 

Beneath the tree of liberty. 


Proud sons of Brabant, people brave, 
Forward you march and fearless fight; 
Your bullets know the way to save 
You from disgraced Batavians’ might. 
In Brussels, where we’re free to range, 
Forever floats our flag of victory; 
Proud to grow green without the orange, 
Trust in the tree of liberty! 


And you who faced war’s dread alarms, 

Brave heroes by the cannon slain 

Ere the dear Fatherland in arms 

Could learn your names, beneath the 
plain 

With tears your corpses we arrange; 

In humble earth sleep, dauntless com- 
pany, 

Sleep martyrs, far from the orange, 

Beneath the tree of liberty! 
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Shall We Give One-Tenth to God ? 


The Financial Side of the Tithing Doctrine. 


BY THOMAS KANE. 


For years Mr. Kane has been the most persistent and effective exponent of the tithing doctrine among Christian busi- 


ness men of Chicago. 


doctrine but bears personal testimony to its workableness and its satisfying fruits in his own experience. 


He is an elder in the Third Presbyterian Church of this city. He not only argues for the 


On the 


doctrine of mathematically dividing one’s resources according to the principle of the tithers The Christian Cen- 


tury is neither dogmatically for nor against. 


Mr. Kane’s knowledge and experience earn for him the right to be 


heard. We should be glad to hear from others on either side of the case, either by way of personal experience or 


theoretical criticism. 


RE there not practical, financial 
and business reasons for the 
fact that tithing pays the tither 
in temporal prosperity? We 

all understand and are influenced by il- 
lustrations more than by arguments. 
Also we remember them longer. Is not 
the following an almost exact illustration 
of the relation we ocenpy toward our 
Heavenly Father in the matter of what 
we call our worldly possessions ? 


A BUSINESS PARALLEL. 


Suppose my banker lends me $5,000 on 
condition that I pay him every year ten 
per cent of all the profits I make by the 
use of it. Not ten per cent of the capital, 
which would be $500, but ten per cent 
of the profits whether they be little or 
much. If I make $500, I would owe my 
banker $50. If I make $1,000 I would 
owe him $100. If he should lend me $10,- 
000 and I make $2,000 by the use of it, 
I would owe him $200. The same propor- 
tion of course would hold for larger or 
smaller profits on the borrowed capital. 

Suppose my banker had a large num- 
ber of people at work for him, people I 
know of, and I also know how faithfully 
they serve him. Suppose these people are 
dependent for their support, their daily 
bread, upon the wages they receive from 
the banker or throngh his agents. Sup- 
pose that besides these workers for the 
banker there are many sick people, poor 
people, and people in distress in all of 
whose welfare and happiness he is deeply 
interested. 

Suppose my banker tells me that while 
he continues to lend me the principal, 
I need not pay the ten per cent of the 
profits I make on the loan directly to him 
at the bank, but give it to the people I 
know or know of who are at work for 
him, not forgetting to give a liberal por- 
tion to poor, sick or distressed people 
who need help. 

Suppose he tells me to use my own 
best judgment in giving the money I owe 
to him where I think it will do the most 
good. Suppose further that he requires 
that I keep an account of what I give to 
these different people and causes in 
which he is interested so as to be sure 
that I am paying the ten per cent I owe 
to him from year to year. 


HOW GOD DEALS WITH US. 


Suppose my banker learns that I am 
wisely using the ten per cent, his share 
of the profits I make on the capita! he 
furnishes me, that I am using good judg- 
ment in distributing it among his work- 
ers who have no other means of support, 
and that I am helping to make comfort- 
able and happy those poor and less fortt- 
nate people in whom he is interested; is 
it not reasonable to suppose that he would 
be willing to lend me more capital on the 
same terms? 

Now is there anything unreasonable or 
hard to understand in this illustration? 
Does it not almost exactly illustrate 
God’s method of dealing with us in His 
law of the tithe? If it does, is there any- 
thing surprising, anything unnatural in 


the amply demonstrated fact that tithing 
pays the tither in temporal prosperity? 
Would it not be unnatural if the results 
were otherwise? 

Again I ask, is not the above illus- 
tration fair? Does not God furnish us 
with all the capital we have; be it brains, 
money, physical strength, in short, with 
everything by the use of which we can 
make money? All He asks is that we 
recognize in a practical way His owner- 
ship of our working capital whatever it 
may be by contributing ten per cent of 
whatever we make by the use of it to the 
world’s betterment; in other words, to 
the building, up.of Christ’s kingdom in 
the earth, using our own best judgment 


as faithful stewards in the selection of 
objects where our gifts will do the most 
good. 

The illustration is equally pertinent if, 
instead of using my individual judgment 
in selecting the objects and persons to 
whom I give my banker’s share of the 
profits, I join with others to whom he 
has loaned working capital on the same 
terms, and, after taking counsel together, 
we agree to combine what we owe and 
give it to such persons and objects as in 
our united judgment would most please 
our banker. This is precisely what we 
do in the churches of which we are mem- 
bers. 

Evanston, IIl. 


The Living Gospel and This Age 


BY FINIS IDLEMAN. 


(Continued from page 7.) 

Christ and his brethren. Our capital 
blunder is the sin of obstreperous individ- 
talism. We are too willing to be saved 
as units rather than as a closely co-oper- 
ating brotherhood to be instruments of 
world redemption. For our personal in- 
dependence we pay an unspeakable price 
A million souls should lift immeasurably 
greater burdens and we cculd lift them 
if we lifted together rather than one at a 
time. 

We need also a new baptism of the 
sense of our mission. God raised us up to 
be a voice not a machine. It is not our 
duty to point out a complete platform so 
much as to breathe the spirit of unity into 
the already sincere yet divided Church. 
Our compassionate cry will be heard 
when the sorrow of God for disunion has 
gone through us. Like a Jenny Lind 
whose heart must be broken before she 
ean sing to the multitudes, so we must 
suffer more for this cause before the mel- 
lowness of our voice will awaken response. 


FREEDOM TO DISCOVER TRUTH. 


We need to keep an humble, open- 
minded willingness toward truth. To 
array ourselves against the scientifie spirit 
of the age is to repeat the blunders of 
Chureh history. It is to commit in our 
generation folly equally foolish with that 
of the blind, religious leaders who faced 
Galileo with willful and prejudiced ob- 
stinacy, denouncing the movement of the 
earth about the sun. The world about 
us is committed to the principle of scien- 
tific, historie investigation and a de- 
termination to abide by results. The 
medieval Chureh refused the challenge 
and became a blighted institution. Their 
God was not a God of the living but of 
the dead. His truth was archaic; his 
ways primeval; his appearing past. We 
must revive the prima! principle of Prot- 
estantism: freedom of conscience to dis- 
cover the truth and faith in its power and 
value. 

We need a new passion for the inner 
holy of holies. We 'ave been so busy 
preaching and bapt'zin:. building and or- 
ganizing, diseussin® »» defining that the 


secret silent places have not been fre- 
quented by us as they should. Sir Oliver 
Lodge declares that prayer is the ‘‘for- 
gotten secret’’ of the Church. There is 
a greatness in the kingdom waiting for 
some communion that will enter it. It is 
not the greatness of prestige nor of 
numbers. It waits for those who know 
how to watch with Jesvs in prevailing 
prayer. To discern God we shall need to 
hear the voice of the Eternal say ‘‘Be 
still and know that I am God.’’ It means 
to go with Jesus into the hush of prayer 
‘tin the purple night and the stainless 
dawn.’’ The marked sense of powerless- 
ness in the Christian ranks is traceable 
to a single statement: God soon fades out 
of the life of the man who does not pray. 


THE CROWNING GLORY OF A CHURCH. 


But when all our preparation has been 
made in response to the call of the living 
God to bear witness to the present age 
we shall need to add the ‘‘greatest of 
these,’’ the coronation of pervading love. 

The gentler virtues must have their pre- 
eminent place. There is room for us all 
under the wide arching banner of Prince 
Emanuel. But the graces of faith and 
courage, generosity and zeal, devotion 
and loyalty, must all bring their sheaves 
and bow down before the greatest of 
these, the grace of an including and pas- 
sionate love for all men. For 


‘*The night has a thousand eyes, 

The day but one 

But the light of a whole world dies 
With the setting sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes, 

The heart but one 

But the light of the whole life dies 
When love is done.’’ 


And when by all these processes we 
grow big and strong and stoop to lift the 
burdens of life, we shall feel the tremb- 
ling arms of the world slip about our 
necks and faltering lips will stammer, 
‘*My heart erieth out for the living 
God.’’ In that hour let the Disciples of 
Christ respond out of an abounding ex- 
perience ‘‘Our God is thy God, thy liv- 
ing God.’’ 
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EDITORIAL 


THE BASIS OF UNITY. 


HE ecatholie point of view of the Disciples’ movement 
for Christian unity finds its elassie and immortal state- 


ment in the words of Thomas Campbell who, in 1809, 


in the ‘*Deelaration and Address,’’ said: 
To advocate the cause of unity while espousing the interests 
of a party would appear as absurd as for this country to take 


part with either of the belligerents in the present awful struggle 
which has convulsed and is convulsing the nations, in order to 
maintain her neutrality and secure her peace. Nay, it would be 
adopting the very means by which the bewildered church has, for 


hundreds of years past, been rending and dividing herself inte 
factions, for Christ’s sake and the truth’s sake; though the first 
and foundation truth of our Christianity is union with Him, 
and the very next to it in order, union with each other in him 

“that we receive each other, as Christ has also received us, to 
the glory of God.” For this is His commandment, that we be- 
lieve in His Son Jesus Christ and love one another as he gave 
us commandment. And he that keepeth His commandments 
dwelleth in Him, and He in him—and hereby we know that 


He dwedleth in us, by the spirit which he has given us—even the 
spirit of faith, and of love, and of a sound mind. And surely 
this should suffice us. But how to love, and receive our brother 
as we believe and hope Christ has received him and us, and yet 


refuse to hold communion with him, is, we confess, a mystery 


too deep for us. If this be the way that Christ hath received us, 
then woe is unto us 

These gracious words should be framed or fresceoed in the 
wall of every chureh of Disciples in the world. They were 


uttered before the Disciples became identified with a sectarian 
doctrine and committed to the practice of a party fellowship. 

The for a 
fellowship as wide as the Chureh of 
the 
Campbell’s deep-visioned words. 

The basis of Christian unity is not a doctrine nor an ordi- 
nance, but Christ’s Whoever 
ceived into His fellowship must, in loyalty to Him, be received 


movement among Disciples 
Christ 


purpose 


present increasing 


has its historie 
eatholie diselosed in Thomas 


human souree in 


own fellowship. has been re- 


ours. 


into 
CONVENTION MUSIC. 
NQUESTIONABLY 
vention singing among Disciples of Christ is Mr. W. E. M. 


U Hackleman. 


year of the directorship of the musie of the national gather- 


the most acceptable leader of con- 


The repeated commitment from year to 
ings to his hands has brought to him an extraordinary degree 
of publicity. It also creates for him a peculiar responsibility. 


The hymns sung at conventions and the spirit in which they 


are sung create tastes and standards which reappear in the 
local churches. 
Mr. Hackleman has in many respects shown an awareness 


He 


years of his rather unique leadership. 


the 
is altogether not 


himself, grown with 


He 


He conducts 


of this responsibility. has, ten 


guilty of self-obtrusiveness. with quietness and 


good taste, and there is a grateful absence of the abomin- 
able contortions characteristie of evangelistic singers, which 
outrage an audience and spoil the entire service for those 


who have come thoughtfully to worship. 


And there is a certain deftness and appropriateness ot 
response to whatever sentiment prevails in the meeting at a 
given moment, a response which makes the leaders and the 


audience sure that the hymn next announced will ‘‘fit,’’ both 


in respect to its sentiment and the manner in which it is 
sung. 

We have long felt that such appreciative words as these 
ought to be spoken. Yet we cannot say them without pointing 
out the lack of constructive leadership for which Mr. Hackle- 
unique him responsible. He not 
educated our people in Church music. He taken them 
where they were, or where the meretricious evangelistic singers 
had brought them, and not the 


level of their taste and spiritual vision by giving them a 


man’s position made has 


has 
appreciably raised 


he has 





more adequate hymnody through which to express Christian 
experience. This lack of constructive leadership is not due 
to Mr. Hackleman’s lack of knowledge, for his own taste in- 
clines him to the truly great hymns, with which he has an 
intimate acquaintance. It is possibly due to-the unconscious 
influence of his personal interest as an agent of a publish- 
ing house whose books depend for their sale upon the people 
being acquainted with certain featured songs. 

There is no single aspect of the order of our Chureh life 
that is so in need of skilled attention as is our Church music. 
Inundated with the flood of so-called evangelistic song-books, 
the present generation in the churches does not know the 
great hymns of the centuries, the singing of which expands 
and enriches and ennobles the soul. 

It is profoundly pathetie to enter some of the best congre- 
gations and find them singing songs altogether unworthy of 
their good taste, their good sense and the dignity and depth 
of their Christian life. 

And the pathos is deepened when one observes that these 
songs were mainly learned at conventions. 

The time is long since past due for the makers of convention 
programs and for the leader of convention ‘‘singing’’ to ree- 
ognize the far-reaching effects upon the churches of the 
character of hymns through which the worship of these repre- 
sentative gatherings of church people finds voice. 


THIS WORLD AND THE OTHER. 


ERHAPS there is not so much talk these days about im- 
mortality as there used to be, but the assurance of 
the life beyond is in no degree slackened in the souls of 

modern men. The late Jacob Riis was a man of intense social 
service. He loved his fellows. He believed it was the busi- 
ness of religion to make here and now a new world in whieh 
men could spend their years in joy and increasing fullness of 
life. words were these: 


gut his last 


In my dreams I listen to the whisper of the reeds in the dry 
moats about the green castle hill, and hear my mother call 
me once more her boy, and I know that [ shall find them with my 
lost childhood, when we all reach home at last. 


Such sentiment from a practical worker in the slums of 
this world stands in abrupt contradiction to the notion that 
the practice of ‘‘this-worldliness’’ is incongruous with the 
deepest faith in the ‘‘otherworld.’’ 

Man is the ereature of two worlds. This short life does 
not satisfy. And if the appetite for more and fuller life is 
developed by meditation, it is developed much more by hu- 
man service. 

The great servants of mankind find at the last that they 
need immortality—and needing it they have faith to claim it. 


THEN AND NOW. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the people burned 
now they lean on us for guidance in the new life.’’ Thus 
writes Wm. Remfry Hunt, of Chuchow, China, a walled 

city of thirty thousand people, in which there are just the two 
non-Chinese families of Mr. Hunt and Dr. Osgood. 

But that is the story of missions everywhere. At first there 
is suspicion and hostility. 

Why, say the people, should these strangers come among US 
with their superior knowledge and western cleverness, except 
to take advantage of us? 

Then begins the long, slow process of making friends. 

First the children are won by kindness, games, school oppor 
tunities and a hundred other offerings of good will. 

Then the older people, following the children, learn the unsel- 
fish devotion of the missionaries to their physical and moral 


us out; 


well-being. 
Better homes, more industrial competence, some attention t0 
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sanitation and decency, a sense of civie responsibility come 
more slowly still. 

At last, as Mr. Hunt says, the people lean upon the friends 
who have come out of the West to give them a new life, and 
so the Gospel spreads. 


THE DISDAIN OF LIFE. 
SUBLIME and terrible impressiveness inheres in the un- 
ealeulating readiness with which men of every class 
are going to the front and offering up their lives in 
the European tragedy of these days. 

Young and old, scholars, men of renown, professional 
leaders, obseure artisans and tradesmen go calmly and un- 
hesitatingly to the trenches where such uncounted waste 
of the best blood of Europe has already occurred. 

There is something in this spectacle that touches one past 
all the power of speech to deseribe. The solemn and somber 
forward movement of these brave men to their last momen- 
tary stand beyond the deadline of any return’ moves 
the heart as has no event in this generation. 

And they are in the thinning ranks for what? Patriotism? 

Probably that is the worthiest name to give it. But the true 
pathos of the event is the slaughter by these thousands of 
those against whom they have no animosity, and whom but 
yesterday they held in close friendship. 
’ Tf in such a eause where issues are obscure and motives 
confused, it is possible for men to give up their lives with 
such silent courage and in protesting steadfastness, what 
ought that devotion to be which is dedicated to the cause 
of our holy faith, and whose object is the divine Leader? 

Those onward moving legions, advancing to eertain death, 
ought to shame the lukewarm, passionless manner in 
whieh many of us prosecute the imperial work of Christ. 

If, in a human eause, so wavering and so questionable, 
men dare to die like heroes, how much more does it become 
the Sons of God to vindieate their high and holy mission, and 
to give themselves as living sacrifices to the kingdom of 


heaven. 


THE CHURCH’S RESPONSIBILITY. 

NE OF the outstanding addresses delivered at the At- 

lanta convention was that of Secretary Henry F. Cope 

of the Religious Education Association. He made it 
very clear that the church is facing a much more definite 
obligation to promote the study of the Bible than ever be- 
fore. The line between the secular and the religious is being 
drawn very sharply in all institutions of education which 
are dependent upon state support. 

Whether or not Christian people, especially Protestants, 
desire such a condition, the Bible is now excluded from the 
public schools in a large number of the states, and its study 
in state universities is placed under limitations which amount, 
practically, to exclusion. The question as to whether this is 
right or wrong is not under consideration. Very good argu- 
ments can be offered on both sides. Certainly, most of us, 
as Protestants, would like to see the Bible restored to its 
former place in public instruction. 

But we have to remember that many of our fellow citizens, 
Roman Catholics and secularists, are strongly opposed to 
this, and they are as fully entitled to their rights in the state 
as are we. Meantime, as Secretary Cope pertinently shows, 
a new and heavy responsibility is falling upon the chureh 
to make good to its young people the opportunity of Bible 
study denied in the publie schools and the state universities. 

This means that the Christian home must awake to its 
duty. It means that the church and Sunday-school must 
co-operate to provide a much larger amount of Bible train- 
ing than ean be given on Sundays. It means that some such 
plan of Bible instruction for school children, outside of school 
building but during school time, shall be devised, as is 
now the ease in Gary, Ind., and in some other places. No 








more important question confronts the chureh at this moment 
than that of providing its young people with competent bibli- 
cal instruction. 


THE SECTARIAN SPIRIT. 
DISTRICT missionary was reporting to his board re- 
cently in a section not far from Chicago. 

In the course of his statement he said: ‘‘Our prog- 
ress has been slow this year, and in some places we have 
lost ground; but I am thankful to say that the Methodists 
have fared even worse.’’ 

Ié is not strange that rivalries continue among Christian 
people when there are men of such ungenerous spirit in 
the places of leadership. 

In the cities the impact of organized evil is great enough 
to drive the forees of righteousness together in a common 
cause. 

It is tragic, when in smaller places, where every act of 
every group is quite patent and known, there should be 
manifested the spirit of faction and self-interest in the 
name of religion. 

It is just in such places that co-operative work, like that 
promoted by the Federal Council of Churches, the Religious 
Education Association, and all organizations for social 
and ecivie uplift, has its best field and bears its most effect- 
ive fruit. 


COUNTRY AND CITY. 
S CITIES grow larger and their population more con- 
gested, the longing thoughts of their people—especially 
those who have lived in rural districts—will turn to 
the country, and seek rest and relaxation there through cer- 
tain weeks of every year. 

More than this, there are many of the city folk, who, dis- 
illusioned by the noise and grime of the big place, leave it 
and go out to find permanent and more satisfactory homes 
on the farm. 

Yet the totality of these two groups makes but little im- 
pression upon the huge and increasing caravan that pours 
its pilgrims into the city in an increasing procession. 

And the reason for this is that the city is a better place 
in which to live, from every point of view, physical, in- 
telleetual, moral, religious. 

It ought not to be so. Many profess to believe that it is 
not so. But facts are marshalled in hosts to prove it. 

The health of the city is better than that of the country. 
Food inspection, drainage, sanitation, plentiful and habitual 
bathing, the virtual. extermination of pests and plagues are 
the rule in the city, and not in the country—though they 
ought to be alike in both. 

The moral tone of cities is better than that of towns. 
There are enough vicious elements in all large places, as every- 
one knows. But in the city they obtrude far less on the 
attention of the average boy and girl than in the country 
or the small town. 

Who that has lived in the smaller place does not know 
the miasm of foul, obscene and profane talk that pollutes 
the soul of every listener in those choice rendezvous of the 
idle—the small store and the livery stable. 

And the small sectarianisms of the town, with its de- 
nominational rivalries and acerbities, often defeat the efforts 
and depress the spirits of those who seek the progress of 
the kingdom of God. 

All this is not to underrate the town and the country. It 
is to plead for their equal share in the best things the city 
affords. 

They are coming to their own in many things—the daily 
mail, the parcel post, the telephone and the electric train. 

Why should they not also enjoy as high a sanitary, moral 
and religious tone as the better portions of the cities? 

It is theirs for the asking and the effort. To see that they 
get it, is a part of the rural problem. 
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Dr. Edward Judson Dies. 

Dr. Edward Judson, youngest son of 
Adoniram Judson of missionary fame, 
died at New York on Oct. 23, just one 
month after the burial of his wife. Dr. 
Judson was born in Burma in 1844. He 
was brought back from Burma by his 
stepmother in 1850 and subsequently went 
to Colgate University. He later took a 
degree at Brown University in 1865. His 
work has been for much of his life that 
of teaching, mostly in the department of 
homiletics and pastoral theology. - He 
was pastor at North Orange, N. J., and 
later of the Berean Baptist echureh in 
New York City. His teaching engage- 
ments have been with Colgate University 
and the University of Chicago. He was 
esteemed by the whole Christian world 
as an exceedingly urbane, courteous and 
genial personality. He was seeking an 
endowment of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the Memorial Baptist Church of 
New York, which was to be a memorial to 
his father. His remains were laid away 
at Hamilton, N. Y., by the side of those 
of his wife. 


New York Goes to Church. 

The Federation of Churehes of New 
York City appointed Oct. 18 as ‘‘Go-to- 
Chureh’’ Sunday. The day was con- 
sidered so successful that it will be ob- 
served again next year. Those having the 
matter in charge reported that the 
audiences in the various churches were at 
least one-fourth larger both morning and 
evening. Dr. S. Edward Young was 
chairman of the committee. 


Church Starts Newspaper. 

The Olivet Institute, a Presbyterian in- 
stitution in the midst of one of the most 
needy sections on the North Side of Chi- 
eago, is starting a community paper for 
use in its section of the city. We are 
familiar with the idea of a parish paper 
devoted to religious interests but this 
paper will be devoted to the community in 
which there are 60,000 people without any 


community organ. The paper will be 
edited by the pastor, Rev. Norman B. 


Barr, assisted by some business men, and 
will be sold on the newstands. Business 
men have promised advertising support. 


Church Women Vote in England. 

In England, the Anglican church 
given the vote to women on equal terms 
with the men, and they will be admitted 
as lay representatives on parochial church 


has 


councils. The decision was reached re- 
cently by the Representative Church 
Council to make this change. The 


bishops and clergy strongly supported the 
measure while the lay delegates gave it 
a majority of only two. The militant 
suffragettes replied to this gracious act 
by demanding that the council proceed 
immediately to secure the release of all 
women imprisoned for the burning of 
ehureches and the destruction of art 
treasures. 


Home Mission Development. 
The Christian denomination which re- 


cently held its quadrennial convention is 
reorganizing its missionary service. A 
Board of Home Missions is in process of 
formation. Rev. Omer S. Thomas has been 
Home Missionary 


elected as the new 





Secretary. He has served for many years 
as missionary secretary in his own con- 
ference and he has taken an active inter- 
est in the Rural Life Movement. Asso- 
ciated with him will be another worker 
who specializes in social service and still 
another whose interest is evangelism. 


The new secretary will begin his work 
January 1. He sueceeds Rev. O. W. 
Powers who has been secretary for the 


past eight years. 


Methodists Help Purdue Students. 

The Northwest Indiana Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal church has taken 
account of the special needs of the 





Bishop W. F. Who 


Heads a 


WecDowell, of Chicago, 
Board that Will Look 
After Methodist Students in 


Purdue University. 


students at Purdue University, a large 


state institution at Lafayette, Indiana. 
There are seven hundred Methodist 
students in this school. Forty-three of 
the faculty are members of this de- 


nomination. Up to the present time, no 
special attention has been given to the 
needs of these students. An advisory 
board has been created, consisting of the 
Lafayette district, and other local repre- 
sentatives. A student pastor is to have 
spiritual oversight of these young people 
and other large plans will doubtless origin- 
ate in this board. 


Seminary Church Selects Pastor. 

The New First Congregational church 
of Chicago is a union of two older 
churehes and is closely related to the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, having a 
building adjacent to the seminary. The 
offices of head minister and parish minis- 
ter are being combined and Rev. B. F. 
Aldrich has been called to the pastorate. 
He will have three assistants under his di- 
rection, one of them devoting his time 
to the Sunday-school. The church is 
united and is receiving many new mem- 
bers. It has a great work in establish- 
ing standards for the young ministers 
who are educated in its atmasphere. 


Suspends Plans for Unity Conference. 
Before the outbreak of the European 
war, notice had been received by the pro- 
motors of the World Conference on Faith 
and Order of the appointment of forty- 





eight commissions in the United States, 
and other parts of the Christian world. 
The Protestant, Anglican, and Old 
Catholic churches of the world are par- 
ticipating and there are some signs of in- 
terest in the Orthodox and Roman Cath- 
olie ehurehes. Now announcement is 
made that the conference must be sus- 
pended awaiting the outcome of the war. 
The idea is not to be abandoned, how- 
ever, and Christians are everywhere ex- 
horted by the great leaders of the con- 
ference to continue to make ready for 
the day by prayer and efforts for unity. 


Interdenominational Interest. 

The Presbyterian Advance of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., devoted two pages to a re- 
port of the national convention of the 
Disciples of Christ. Some denominational 
journals are beginning to conceive them- 
selves as being more than the represent- 
atives of some particular denomination. 
This report shows a desire to understand 
sympathetically the problems of the 


. Disciples and to report the facts without 


prejudice. The cause of Christian union 
ean be furthered by an increase of inter- 
denominational acquaintance in all our 
communions. 


Week of Prayer for Young Men. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has issued a special leaflet for use 
during the week of prayer for young 
men, Nov. 8-14. The topics of prayer for 
the different days of the week are, My 
Own Attitude, International Justice and 
Good-will, Those Who are Fighting, All 
Affected by the War, Christians Every- 
where, Christian Work Throughout the 
World, The Young Men of All Nations. 
A significant sentence from the leaflet is 
‘‘Prayer is for the religious life what 
original research is for scienee—by it we 
get direct contact with reality.’ 





, 


Scholastic Training of Clergymen. 

The Churchman publishes a very signifi- 
cant statement of the standing of the 
clergy of the Episcopal church with 
reference to their scholastic attainments. 
In 1913, about forty per cent of the 
deacons, priests and bishops held college 
degrees, either honorary or earned. Of 
ninety-five bishops fifteen had attended 
no college and fourteen more had at- 
tended college without attaining a degree. 
That means that one in four of the 
bishops have no college degree. The prob- 
lem of ministerial education is not one of 
any particular communion. 


Laymen’s Efficiency Convention. 

In New York City there has just been 
held a Laymen’s Efficiency Convention of 
the Episcopal church. The program is to 
consist of four main objectives. It is 
suggested that the present school for 
training laymen for church work be en- 
larged to equip volunteer workers for all 
forms of activity in the churehes. A 
labor bureau is to be organized to provide 
work for the unemployed, of whom there 
will be a very great number this winter. 
The young men who come to New York 
are to be reached quickly and brought 
into more vital fellowship with the 
church. It is further advised that some 
churches establish afternoon schools of 
religion. 
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Methodists Favor Union Printing. 

The matter of the use of printing with 
the union label is one that appears 
periodically in the Methodist brother- 
hood. At a conference in Illinois the mat- 


ter was brought up this fall by Rev. 
Harry F. Ward, the national secretary 


of the Methodist Social Service Commis- 
sion. The conference voted to the 
union printing. The secretary said ‘‘I 
stand for the right of the union employee 
to receive preference over the non-union 
man even in an open shop. Who made 
it possible to have the present seale of 
wages and the reduced hours? Organized 
labor won this vietory and ought to be 
recognized by our publishing house.’’ 


use 


Death of Bishop Weeks. 

After an illness of several weeks, the 
Bishop Coadjutor of Vermont, the Rt. 
Rev. William Farrar Weeks, D.D., died 
at his home at Rutland. He was obliged 
to undergo a surgical operation last year 
which was not suceessful. The funeral 
service was held at the Trinity Episcopal 
Chureh of Rutland on October 26. 


A Church 250 Years Old. 


One of the oldest churches in America 


is the First Presbyterian Chureh at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. It recently 
celebrated 250 years of history. Puritan 


settlers purchased the ground from In- 


dians in 1664 and erected a ‘‘meeting 
house’’ on the site of the present build- 
ing. It was ‘the first organized church 


in the state using the English language. 
President Hibben, of Princeton, spoke at 
the anniversary celebration. Dr. William 
Foree Whitaker, the present minister, 
was installed in 1907. 


Salvation Army Helps War Victims. 

Commander Eva Booth, of the Salva- 
tion Army, is a very practical woman. 
Doubtless many kinds of Salvation Army 
work will suffer by reason of the war but 
other forms of work are to be taken up. 
A recent effort is that to secure quan- 
tites of old linen for the use of the Red 
Cross in Europe, both for the Germans 
and the Allies. Mrs. Commissioner Estill 
of Chicago has been given charge of this 
work and is securing the co-operation of 
women in churches, clubs, lodges and other 
organizations to become busy about this 
humane service. 


The Bible in Public Schools. 

Not everywhere in the country does the 
publie school ostracize the Bible from the 
schools. The city school board of Austin, 
Texas, has decided to give credit in their 
high school for Bible study. Although 
New York City has the largest Jewish 
population of any city in America if not 
indeed in the world, and the Catholic 
population is a very large percentage of 
the total, daily Bible readings are main- 
tained in the publie schools of the city 
from kindergarten to university. Penn- 
sylvania, which has a large Catholic popu- 
lation passed a law last year making the 
daily reading of the Bible compulsory in 
all publie schools of the state. 


Protestants at the Panama Exposition. 
The Panama Exposition has been con- 
sidered an opportunity for religion by 
our great leaders who have not forgotten 
the historic Parliament of Religion in 
connection with the exposition at Chicago 
in 1893. The Federal Council of the 
Churehes of Christ is now asking the co- 
operation of the Protestant bodies of 
America in arranging for a building on 
the exposition grounds that will be a cen- 
ter for Protestants at the great fair. 
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It is the purpose of The Christian Century, as occasion affords and space may allow, 
to present reviews, or excerpts from reviews, of the editor’s book on “The Meaning 


of Baptism.” 


representing what the book teaches, it is not necessary to make any comment. 
of these representations the author absolutely repudiates. 
We believe our readers will be interested in knowing what others think 


for itself. 


of it, and the reviews are reprinted simply 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ADVANCE. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE AND INSIGNIFICANCE 
OF BAPTISM. 

“That immersion, and immersion only, is 
baptism is intolerable. Baptism is validly 
solemnized by other forms than immersion. 


Not all who have been initiated into the 
church have baen immersed. The body of 
Christ is not composed exclusively of im- 


mersed believers.” 

The paragraph here quoted and placed in 
italics receives such unusual emphasis be- 
cause it is the conclusion of a leading min- 
ister of the Disciples or “Christian” Church 
and expresses the conviction at which the 
author has arrived after a careful and inde- 
pendent study of the place and significance 
of Christian baptism, the whole result of 
his study being set forth in a book recently 
from the press. Readers of this paper will 
generally accept our author’s conclusions, 
but what will arouse unusual interest in 
these statements and in the whole book is 
the fact that the author occupies the posi- 
tion that he does as minister and leader in 
a church the greater part of whose min- 
isters and members’ have placed such 
emphasis upon the importance of the rite of 
immersion as to make it almost an essential 
to salvation, as they have made it an essen- 
tial to church membership. 

The editor of this paper welcomes the ap- 
pearance of this volume, for it enables him 
for the first time in his life to answer a 
question which often has been asked of him 
by readers and correspondents—‘What is 
the best book on baptism?” Heretofore he has 
always felt that there was no best book on 
baptism, for the reason that all of the books 
he ever saw on the subject placed such un- 
warranted emphasis upon a mere physical 
act, and upon the precise form of that act, 
that they seemed to him to encourage peo- 
ple to rely upon a form rather than upon 
the indwelling spirit. Only once in his life 
did he ever muster courage to preach a ser- 
mon on baptism, and that was years ago. 
His subject was, “The Significance and In- 
significance of Baptism,” and, after pointing 
out that the significance of baptism was in 
the fact that it was _ initiation into the 
church—the body of Christ—he spent most 
of his time discussing its insignificance and 
the danger of trusting to an outward form. 
This explains why the present volume is so 
welcome. Our author gives convincing proof 
of the correctness of his interpretation of 
the meaning of baptism, of which he says, 
“By baptism is not meant immersion, nor 
affusion, nor any physical act whatsoever, 
but the moral act of uniting oneself with 
those who are of like mind with oneself con- 
cerning Jesus Christ. . she duty of bap- 
tism is the duty to accept church member- 
ship, to ally oneself with Christ’s people, 
openly and actively, to merge one’s person- 
ality into the organism of Christ’s body.” 
In short, “coming out publicly and joining 
was baptism.” 

For those who are at all troubled with ques- 





As to the fairness of the criticisms, or even as to their accuracy in 


Some 
But the book must stand 


for their news value. 


tions about baptism we can commend this 
book most heartily. To be sure, our author 
firmly believes that immersion is the proper 
and regular mode and holds, as many 
eminent scholars do, that immersion was the 
custom in the early church, though he 
frankly admits that there is no good ground 
for the claim that “all scholarship” is agreed 
on these points, as is so commonly claimed 
by Baptist writers; but we are quite willing 
for him to hold and advocate his views about 
the proper and regular mode so long as he 
stands with us on the broad platform that 
Christian fellowship cannot depend upon 
some more or less arbitrary physical act, 
but upon spiritual union. The whole ques- 
tion of mode will quickly become a matter 
of indifference when all come to see as our 
author does the real meaning of baptism. 
He shows us that while the original mean- 
ing of the Greek word, “baptizo,” was to im- 
merse, its meaning became changed, as the 
meanings of words are often changed, and 
it stood for the induction of a person into 
the Christian community. There is not room 
to review the argument, but we trust that 
the book will be widely read, and we are 
Sure that it will render a valuable service. 
In order that our readers may secure it 
promptly, copies can be secured from The 
Advance Publishing Company at $1.25 each, 
or in connection with new subscriptions as 
set forth in our advertising columns. 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


The book here presented to the public is 
an unusual one. Written by a Disciple, and 
by the editor of the leading Disciple news- 
paper, he wholly abandons the Disciple and 
Baptist argument on which they found their 
dogma of baptism by immersion. While 
claiming that it is a recognized form of aa- 
ministering the ordinance, he argues that it 
may be rightfully performed by other modes. 
He says the use of the word “baptizo,” in 
its New Testament usage, refers primarily 
to the function of initiation and only inci- 
dentally to the particular act. In regard to 
the baptism of the 3,000 on the day of 
Pentecost, the baptism of the Philippian 
jailor and Cornelius, he is candid enough to 
say that “it is not seemly tor immersion- 
ists to be dogmatic.” “Baptism,” he affirms, 
“so far as being identified with immersion in 
the mind of the early Church, is here shown 
(by the Didache) to have been regarded as 
an organic function, in the administration of 
which the particular mode was not essential.” 
“Baptism and immersion could not have 
meant the same thing in the minds of the 
apostles or in the mind of the Lord.” “To 
urge immersion as the equivalent of baptism 
is to patronize the Church.” He claims, 
however, that the breakdown of the immer- 
sion dogma does not carry with it the break- 
down of the immersion practice. On the 
contrary, he contends that union with other 
churches could only be on the basis of bap- 
tism by immersion. The choice of individual 
liberty would be “inherently impossible.” 
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The New Hope 


BY MRS. DESHA BRECKENRIDGE. 


Editor’s Note: 


The brilliant paper which follows was read at the last meet- 


ing of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, and has not been 


published before. 


a great-granddaughter of Henry Clay. 


It was written and presented by Mrs. Desha Breckenridge, 


She is vice-president of the American 


Woman's Suffrage Association, president of the Kentucky Equal Rights Associa- 
tion, and a speaker and social worker of national reputation. It is on a subject 
that is challenging the attention of the whole country, and gives convincing rea- 
sons why this ancient evil, so long tolerated, should now be placed in the same 
rank with murder, and theft, and all other sins forbidden by the moral law. I. W. H. 


In facing the social evil today, we 


are possessed of a new hope; we have 
knowledge that no previous generation 
has had. First, the appalling knowl- 


edge of the extent of the evil resulting 
from prostitution. This has awakened 
the publie conscience and has foreed in 
on the commonsense of our people a de- 
termination to grapple with and finally, 
it may be, to eradicate it, if only in the 
interest of the health and efficiency of the 
race. Second, we have the wonderful 
knowledge that physicians have never 
given to any other generation, that pros- 
titution is not necessary for one-half the 
race, as was formerly believed to be the 
ease. 


BOTH SEXES FORM PUBLIC OPINION. 


I think that one of the other notable 
signs of the day is that public opinion is 
no longer the opinion of one sex, but of 
both. In former days all avenres for the 
expression and the formulation of public 
opinion were in the of men. 
Women first broke into public opinion 
through the writing women—the geniuses 
of the race, the George Eliots and George 
Sands. 

Today, speaking generally, the law-mak- 
ing bodies and the press, the two most 
effective agencies for the expression of- 
public opinion, are in the hands of men: 
and many parts of our country are deny- 
ing themselves the distinct advantage of 
adding the woman’s point of view to the 
man’s point of view. This accounts to 
some extent for the shocking conditions 
of our sex laws in some sections—for the 
fact that sex laws have not kept pace 
with the ethical advance of the commun- 
ity. It accounts to a extent for 
the prevalence of the ‘‘unwritten law,’’ 
so frequently invoked in southern states 
in recent years, for the protection of 
those who have committed crimes of vio- 
themselves or 


possession 


lesser 


lence in order to avenge 
members of their family on the betraying 
lover, the faithless husband or wife, the 


violator of the home. 
IN SOUTHERN STATES. 
I remember a little while back three 
such erimes were committed down in 
Texas, and it oceurred to me to find what 


was the age of protection for girls in 


Texas; it was pertinent. I found it was 
fifteen years. In most of our southern 
states—there are a few notable excep- 


tions—the age of protection goes down to 
sixteen in my own state and in Virginia, 
fifteen in Texas and the Carolinas, and 
twelve in Georgia. I do not believe the 


men, the fathers of these southern states, 
believe that fifteen is a sufficient age of 
protection for their danghters. 
they simply mean to protect their daugh- 
ters by the conventions of society and in 
more primitive 
right arms. 


I believe 


ways—with their own 





But it has not taken the women of the 
enfranchised states long to see the prin- 
ciple that all law-making bodies and law- 
administering men have been able to see 
with regard to a girl’s property rights: 
that she should not be allowed to sell, 
give away, or in any way to despoil her- 
self of her material possessions until she 
has reached years of discretion. The 
mothers of these enfranchised states have 
realized that there is one thing of more 
importance to a girl than material pos- 
sessions ean ever be, and have quickly en- 
acted this realization into law. In Colo- 
rado, at the first session of the legislature 
after the enfranchisement of women, the 
first law ever introduced by a woman leg- 
islator, was a law raising the age of pro- 
tection for girls to eighteen years, which 
was at once enacted. The other suffrage 
states followed suit. In the nine enfran- 
chised states the age of protection is as 
high as eighteen in seven, and it is twen- 
ty-one in one of these. 

Though our law-making bodies in most 
of the states of the union, and our daily 
press in all, are still in the hands of men, 
with the coming of the cheap magazine 
our writing women have increased by the 
score and our women’s opinion is foreing 
itself into print, and to the front, through 
such organizations as this conference. 
Women have learned the trick of eco-op- 
eration from men and are organizing 
themselves into such bodies as the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, National and 


International Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Councils of Women, ete., and are 
giving expression to their views from 


the platform and through special publi- 
eations. 
WOMEN. 


SOLIDARITY OF 


I consider another hopeful sign of the 
times to be the growing consciousness of 
solidarity on the part of women, the 
growing sense of responsibility of women 
fortunately placed, for the conditions 
under which other women are living and 
working and suffering. I believe there are 
many comfortable women today who can- 
not remain long so comfortable, because 
they are beginning to realize that the 
leisure they have, the freedom from the 
household drudgery of their grandmoth- 
ers is bought at the price of the work 
of little children and of other women 
working long and exhausting hours in 
unsanitary conditions, and for a mere pit- 
tanee of wage. The comfort of these com- 
fortable women has been disturbed by 
the facets brought to us by committees 
that have investigated industrial condi- 
tions, such as those in the canning factor- 
ies of New York, for instance, which 
resulted in the passage of better laws by 
the last legislature of New York. That 
committee showed that in the canning 
industry women worked not only as in the 
department stores of the great cities, 








through the long days and weeks of the 
Christmas season, but through the 
months of the canning season, when one 
rush week succeeded another, when women 
and little children worked not one long 
day, but many long days succeeding each 
other, days of twelve and fourteen, and 
sixteen, and actually in one instance of 
twenty-three and a halt hours of the 
twenty-four. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE. 


The comfort of these comfortable wom- 
en has been shocked by the facts brought 
out by the vice investigating commissions 
—one of which made an inquiry in IIli- 
nois, and took testimony as to the ability 
of girls to‘ live on a certain fixed sum, I 
believe $12. 

The manager of a certain firm that em- 
ploys some two thousand girls and wom- 
en was arguing that $8 was a sufficient 
wage. He adduced the budget of two of 
his girls who earned this sum to prove 
his contention. The first girl paid $3 for 
her board, 60 cents for earfare, a frac- 
tion over 5 cents for breakfast, 12 cents 
for luncheon and 20 cents for dinner, 
and had $1.70 left for incidentals. Inei- 
dentals meant clothing in a long, severe 
winter like that of Chicago, and neat 
clothing, for a girl in order to hold her 
position must be neat; it meant laundry 
unless she did her own laundering at 
night. It meant any little indulgence for 
herself or any assistance which she might 
desire to give some other member of her 
family, or some fellow-worker less well 
sitcated than herself. It meant those bad 
incidentals of the poor, the druggist’s and 
the dentist’s and the doctor’s bills. The 
second budget showed that the other girl 
had managed better. She had gotten both 
food and lodging for $3.50—fortunately 
the budget of the boarding-house keeper 
was not adduced—she did not have to 
pay street carfare; she had a_ certain 
amount for laundry, and she effected a 
saving of twenty-five cents. One mem- 
ber of the investigating committee was 
much impressed and asked to be allowed 
to go over the schedule again. He found 
that there had been a miscalculation, that 
even then five cents was not accounted 
for ‘‘which,’’ as he said, ‘‘she probably 
spends for frivolous purposes.’’ 

KEEPING BODY AND SOUL TOGETHER. 

When we remember that many—in 
fact, the majority of these women work- 
ers are not old, or even middle-aged 
women, content to hold on to a_ bare 
thread of existence, simply to keep body 
and soul together if they may; but that 
they are young women, like our own 
young people, with the eager hopes and 
desires of youth, with the springtime of 
life pulsing in their veins, and when we 
remember that commercialized and organ- 
ized vice is waiting for them, with its 
pitfalls laid on every street corner, in 
the background of every picture-show 
and dance-hall, we must feel that there is 
some connection between the wages paid 
to working women and the social evil. 
We are told by some social investigators 
that it is not a prime factor, that there 
are other much more important factors, as 
for instance, low mentality in the girls, 
lack of skill and training; poor home sur- 
roundings. But we know that the condi- 
tion of the wage-earner generally is an 
important factor: and we welcome glad- 

















ly those new social experiments such as 
minimum wage-laws, welfare and indus- 
trial commissions, and look forward hope- 
fully to the time when laws for the bene- 
fit of the worker, limiting the hours of 
work, insisting upon humane conditions, 
fixing a minimum wage even, will no 
longer embody sex discrimination: when 
through them the condition of the head of 
the family may be improved and home 
conditions made better: when because of 
them girls will be kept longer in the 
home, the period of education and train- 
ing be prolonged and they be better fitted 
for life. 
MEN’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


But perhaps the most hopeful of all the 
signs of the day is the symptom, if I may 
so term it, of the fact that there is a 
growing body of men who are going at 
this task in a determined fashion, who are 
helping to get and to enforce wise legis- 
lation; who are continually trying to bring 
the new truths to the young men of our 
day, who are building up a social con- 
science, a public opinion, that will de- 
mand responsibility of men as of women 
for unsocial acts. 

I can never forgot a few hours spent 
in the night court of New York, where a 
woman was on trial for a felony: keeping 
a disorderly house in connection with a 
tenement house, a bridge connecting the 
two. If proven guilty, she would be sen- 
tenced to a number of years in the peni- 
tentiary. A part of the evidence of the 
plain clothes man was that when he went 
into a room of the house where she was 
arrested, a man was sitting there with his 
coat off, and that he got up and went out. 
He went out ‘‘unspotted before the 
world,’’ so far as the world knew, inno- 
cent in its eyes, unaceused of the law, 
while the woman, whose crime was that 
she had provided the place to which he 
might go in, from which he might come 
out when he chose, stood there before us, 
facing a punishment of which she realzea 
the full gravity, as we could see hy her 
manner, and the nervous twitechings of 
her face. 

I think we must rely upon the men of 
our communities more than the women to 
bring about this new sense of social re- 
sponsibility in our men for mer’s acts, 
the acknowledgment that this is even 
more a man’s problem than a woman’s 
problem. 


LOYALTY TILL VICTORY. 


I truly hope that every man and wo- 
man in this audience may have taken 
from what we have heard a new heart of 
hope and a new resolve. That we may 
go out from this meeting with a deter- 
mination to secure laws that better pro- 
tect our young men and young women, 
and to take all those aifficult steps to se- 
cure the institutions needed to care for 
the women and to train them to economic 
independence, the many necessary laws 
so hard to get, and so much harder to 
enforce. I hope especially that there may 
be no man or woman present who does not 
go forth, after what we have heard to- 
night, with a new determination to make 
war upon the red light distriet, as upon 
the whole great evil of prostitution, and 
to continue that war, no matter how many 
times defeated, how many times driven 
back, how many times we may stumble 
and fall, until finally it has reached its 
ultimate necessary consummation of vic- 
tory. 


Whatever promotes intercourse and 
knowledge sympathy among mankind 
serves the cause of peace —W. T. Ellis. 
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BY HERBERT L. WILLETT. 
(‘‘Arthur Gordon.’’) 

ADVENTURES WHILE PREACHING THE 
GosPeL oF Beauty. By Nicholas Vachel 
Lindsay. Last summer one day I picked 
up a copy of the ‘‘Forum,’’ and read with 
keen interest an article by Mr. Lindsay 
telling of a walk he had made into the 
state of Kansas in a half whimsical, half 
serious effort to know at first hand and in 
the most intimate way the people and 
interests of the regions through which he 
passed. He said he took no funds with 
him, walked most of the way, except 
when assisted by passing vehicles, se- 
eured his lodgings and food from those 
willing to entertain him for such compen- 
sation as he could offer them in the form 
of his poems, which he read or distributed 
as occasion presented. It was evident 
that the article I was reading was one of 
a series, but the other numbers I did not 
see until the appearance of this book. I 
can assure any reader that he will not 
lay it aside until he has finished the last 
page. However much or little one may 
agree with Mr. Lindsay’s social and artis- 
tie creed, he is bound to admire the forth- 
right persistent manner in which he has 
attempted to interpret his ideals regard- 
ing the new social order for which he 
pleads. He did not tramp out through 
the west expecting to work in the harvest- 
fields of Kansas, but the insistence of 
needy farmers at last brought him to 
bay, and not the least interesting of his 
chapters are those devoted to his labors 
with Quaker and other farmers under the 
sweltering sun of central Kansas. But 
all the time he was keeping at his larger 
enterprise of social reform and poetry, 
whieh has been his enthusiasm for many 
years. The chapters of this travel narrative 
are usually followed by poems more or 
less pertinent to the theme, and at the 
end of the book there are certain 
‘*Proclamations,’’ in which Mr. Lindsay 
makes known his social creed and hopes. 


MR. LINDSAY’s ‘‘CONGO.’’ 


A ‘second volume, ‘‘The Congo, and 
other Poems’’ by Vachel Lindsay, is a 
proof that the author is a poet of power 
and distinction. I recall the fact that 
some years ago while he was a student in 
the New York School of Art he sent me 
a little collection of his poetry bound in 
a bizarre fragment of wall paper. I 
wrote to him a friendly, but not enthu- 
siastie letter of thanks, and he responded 
in a vein that gave me to understand 
conclusively my inability to appreciate 
his message. I frankly confessed the 
fact to myself at the time, and here make 
the confession publicly. But Mr. Lindsay 
did not need my lay encomiums, for he 
was already entering the company of the 
immortals in whose ranks he finds now 
a secure and welcome place. No one who 
has read that splendid trempet blast, 
‘‘General William Booth Enters into 
Heaven,’’ need question Mr. Lindsay’s 
poetic genius. I confess I do not quite 
appreciate the title poem, which is a 
study of the negro race, or the other se- 
leetions in the first section of the book 
which are intended to be read aloud or 
chanted. I should need to hear them so 
rendered to get Mr. Lindsay’s idea of 
what Miss Harriet Monroe believes to be 
a new and impressive form of national 
art. But I am willing to wait for that 


interpretation. Meanwhile, anyone with 
even a modicum of literary appreciation 
can value at high worth such poems as 
‘‘The Jingo and the Minstrel,’’ ‘‘Gala- 
had, Knight who Perished,’’ ‘‘Love and 
Law,’’ ‘‘Darling Daughter of Babylon,’’ 
‘*The Amaranth,’’ ‘‘Two Easter Stan- 
zas,’’ and ‘‘Abraham Lincoln Walks at 
Midnight.’’ In the first and the last of 
these poems Mr. Lindsay deals master- 
fully with the anti-Japanese jingoism of 
certain of our American near-statesmen, 
and with the present tragedy carried on 
by the war-lords of Europe. The twenty 
poems in which the moon is the principal 
figure of speech are charming, and one 
does ..ot wonder that Mr. Lindsay found 
it easy to entertain his audiences of lit- 
tle folks on his long walk in the west. 
(Adventures while preaching the Gospel 
of Beauty, by Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1. net. The Congo 
and Other Poems, by Vachel Lindsay. 
Maemillan, $1.25 net.) 


Rise OF THE WoRKING-cLASS. By Alger- 
non Sidney Crapsey. The author of this 
book came prominently to attention some 
years ago as the rector of St. Andrew’s 
Chureh, Rochester, whose controversy 
with his ecclesiastical superiors over 
questions involving church polity and so- 
cial reform resulted in his removal from 
his position. Since that time he has been 
the pastor of what is called ‘‘ The Brother- 
hood’’ in Rochester, and has lectured and 
written widely on historical, religious 
and sociological topics. In this volume 
the effort is made to point out the radical 
change that has come over American so- 
ciety in the growth of a distinct labor 
class. Interesting chapters tell of the 
forees that tend to disintegrate the work- 
ing-class family, to make more difficult 
the position of woman in relation to the 
family on one side and labor on the other, 
and the production of a veritable indus- 
trial slavery with the attendant evils of 
parasitism, revolt and revolution. This 
is followed in the discussion by informing 
chapters on working-class religion, moral- 
ity, polities and philosophy. That the 
author is hopeful regarding the future is 
proved in his concluding chapter on the 
‘‘Coming Age,’’ though not without 
words of warning on public duties toward 
the worker. An appendix on ‘‘The 
War against Poverty’’ presents a review 
of a speech by Mr. Lloyd-George. (The 
Century Co., $1.30 net.) 


The Youth’s Companion In Every Family. 

“If I could take only one paper,” said the 
late Mr. Justice Brewer of the Supreme Court, 
“it would be The Youth’s Companion — a 
little of everything in a nutshell, and un- 
biased.” The Companion is a family paper 
in the completest sense. It provides reading 
that, without failing to interest the young, 
still interests the mature. It unites young and 
old through their common enjoyment of de- 
lightful fiction, agreeable miscellany, and 
the clear exposition of public questions. 

So carefully is it edited, so varied are its 
contents, that it would easily supply a family 
with entertaining fiction, up-to-date infor- 
mation and wholesome fun. 

If you are not familiar with The Companion 
as it is today, let us send you sample copies 
and the Forecast for 1915. 

New subscribers who send $2 for the fifty- 
two issues of 1915 will receive free all the 
remaining issues of 1914, besides a copy ot 
The Companion Home Calender for 1915.— 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Maas. 
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Dr. Breeden Preaches Again. 
Dr. H. O. Breeden has been ill 
weeks with pleurisy and has not been able 


for several 


to preach. He returned to his pulpit on 
Oct. 25. He is not entirely well yet, but 
hopes to go on with his work henceforth. 
A special musical program was given in 
church the morning of his return in cele- 
bration of his recovery. 
Terre Haute Church Writes Missionary. 
The church at Terre Haute, Ind., has a 
living link missionary, Mrs. 0. J. Grainger. 
They have an arrangement that a letter 
shall go from some member of the church 
every day to their missionary. The assign- 


ments to this service are printed in the par- 
ish paper. This is very different from the 
relation of some churches with their mis- 
sionary and is a very helpful and beautiful 
thing to do. 


DeLoss Smith in Montana 

DeLoss Smith, 
among our people for 
a leader of song in 


widely known 
his past 


evangelistic 


who is 
services as 


is now head of the School of Music of the 
University of Montana at Missoula. He has 
a little brick bungalow at the foot of Mt. 


Sentinel for a home, and is quite near the 


university. He makes a trip to New York 

every summer. 

Arkansas District Convention. 
The Northwest district of Arkansas will 


hold a convention in Fayetteville from Nov. 
The convention will be in a large 


16 to 20. 
measure a school of methods. Among the 
speakers is N. M. Ragland. A sermon will 


be preached by Rollo G. Sears. 
Home-coming at Fayetteville. 

The church at Fayetteville, Ark., is an- 
nceuncing a home-coming day on Nov. 15. 
They are planning to have all former mem 


Tar 


bers and friends present that day as 

as possible. The church was founded in 
1848. Among the lamented pastors of the 
past are Robert Graham and John B. John 
son. In the sixty years of history, thou- 


sands of people have been members of this 


congregation. 


Progress at Manzanola. 
The First Church at Manzanola, Col., dedi- 


cated their new building Oct. 26, with Chas 
feign Scoville preaching. Mrs. Scoville as 
sisted in the music. Twelve hundred dol 


the building of 


was needed to clear 
was raised. J. F. 


and sixteen hundred 
Findley was called to the pastorate of this 
church last Jamuary. Mr. Findley is follow 
ing the dedication with a revival with home 


lars 
debt 


forces. Geo, Elder, of Las Animas will as- 

sist in the music. 

New Church at Norfolk. ; 
Geo. L. Snively dedicated a new chureh 

building at Norfolk, Va., on Oct. 18. The 


present building is intended specially for the 
use of the Sunday-school and cost $55,000. 
Sixteen thousand dollars was raised to cleat 
the building of indebtedness and nine thou 
sand more was added to provide for a par 
sonage for the faithful pastor, Chas. M. Wat 


son. 
National Benevolent Association Prospers. 

During the past year, the National Benevo- 
lent Association has had its work in vari 
ous cities investigated by various agencies 
and approved. In St. Louis, Omaha, Cleve 
land, Dallas and Denver, its institutions 
have received the open, unsought and un 
qualified commendation of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Business Men’s League. 


the citizens united im voting the 
Colorado Christian Home a premium cow 
from the Denver Post. Three counties in 
Missouri, Pettus, Henry and Nodaway, sent 
a carload donation each last Thanksgiving 
The churches at Detroit, Griggsville, 
El Dara, Milton, Chambersburg, Barry and 
Pittsfield, in Illinois took one hundred and 
twenty-five children out of the Orphans’ 


In Denver, 


home at St. Louis for a full two weeks’ out 


meetings, 


Wabash railroad furnished the 
transportation. The churches paid all the 
other expenses. The new hospital at Kan- 
sas City is now in the process of erection. 
It is absolutely fire-proof and will be com- 
plete to the last detail. It will cost fully 
$200,000. It is expected that this new in- 
stitution will be ready in about six months 
to receive the public. 


ing. The 


Introducing a New Minister. 

On October 4, William L. Barth united 
with First Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Mr. 
Barth came to us from the Congregational 





Barth. 


Rev. W. L. 


fellowship, having been in the active min- 
istry of that communion for twenty years. 
serving some of the best churches in Mich- 


ivan and Illinois. He has studied the his- 
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tory and teaching of the Disciples of Christ 
and has been won to our ideals by this in- 
vestigation. He.is married, with a grown 
son who is also a member of the church. 
Mr. Barth is vouched for by Walter M. 
White, pastor of the Cedar Rapids church, 
and commended to the service of our 
churches. He is a cultivated Christian gen- 
tleman, an earnest spiritual leader, and a 
preacher who will take high rank in our fel- 
lowship. Mr. White will gladly put him in 
touch with any church desiring a pastor. 


Dr. Willett Lectures. 

Dr. H. L. Willett is giving a series of 
Sunday evening missionary lectures at the 
Memorial Church, Chicago, during No- 
vember. The church has had the Sunday 
evening problem im common with other 
churches, but during these lectures, the audi- 
torium is being filled every night. The spe- 
cial addresses are studies made by Dr. Wil- 
lett while on his trip around the world, giv 
ing first-hand information of the great mis- 
sion fields of various denominations in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 


Pastors Surprise Congregations. 

Five pastors at McPherson, Kans., Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist 
and Disciple, arranged for an exchange of 
pulpits on a recent Sunday, both morning and 
evening. The announcement was not made 
to the general congregations and the appear- 
ance of the new speaker was a surprise in 
each church. 

Organize Fifth Church. 

S. L. Klapp has just returned from Dan- 
ville, Va., to his home at Greensboro, N. C. 
While he was away, he organized a new 
church in Danville. This is the fifth church 
that has been organized in the ministry of 
Mr. Klapp. He will hold an evangelistic 
meeting at Keyser, N. C., soon. 


Owosso, Mich., Raises Debt. 

Before leaving his pulpit to go into the 
real estate business and politics, Chas. R. 
Wolford, of Owosso, Mich., asked for the 
raising of a $2,500 debt which has hung over 
the church for a long time. Mr. Wolford 
will be sueceeded at Owosso by J. Frank 
Green, state secretary of Michigan. 


J. H. Coil Leaves Missouri. 

W. A. Shullenberger writes of the regret 
of the people in northeast Missouri at the 
going of J. H. Coil from the church at Perry, 


In and Around Chicago 


Che Chicago Christian Missionary Society 
elected its new board and this board 
of trustees met recently and tendered the 
secretaryship to W. G. Winn, pastor of the 


} 
nas 


Irving Park church, the work to be done 
in connection with Mr. Winn’s pastorate. 
W. G. Winn is a graduate of Bethany 


college and has had several pastorates. He 
was at Pittsburgh several years and came to 
Chicago from Rensselaer, Ind., where he had 
a successful pastorate of two years. He is 
interested in social questions and is plan- 
ning to have the church building at Irv- 
ing Park remodeled to become more adapted 
to the social needs of the community. 

Mr. Winn comes into the Chicago 
retaryship at a time when great enterprises 
foot. The Russian mission is to be 
housed. The new mission at Edgewater is 
to be guided into a permanent program. 
New work may be opened in the suburbs. 
The C, W. B. M. is planning to open a Pol- 
ish mission in Chicago. These opportunities 
for service wiil call out the very best in 
Chicago’s leader and challenge him to activ- 
ity and growth. 

The acceptance of this position will be 
made by Mr. Winn to the board of the Chi- 
cago Christian Missionary Society in a few 
days, at the next meeting. The details of 
the arrangement are yet to be worked out. 


sec- 


are on 


The Federation Council of Chicago is ask- 


THE CONVENTION “CENTURY.” 
You will want several copies of the 
special Atlanta Convention issue of The 
Christian Century to give to your 
friends. Order them now. Five cents 
per copy. 











ing Bishop Anderson to meet with them to 
confer with reference to his views on fed- 
eration and Christian union. It was felt by 
many of the members of the Federation 
Council that they did not understand the 
position of the bishop who has written so 
much on Christian union. 

The ministers’ meeting for Nov. 9th will 
meet in the Y. M. C. A. building at 12:30, 
and will be addressed by W. D. McDougall 
of India, who is in the city studying at the 
University of Chicago. 

Several of the ministers reported additions 
for Nov. 1. Jackson Boulevard had 5 and 
Hyde Park 8. Austin Hunter reported hav- 
ing had 9 weddings in October. 

Chas. M. Sharpe is supplying the pulpit 
at Monroe street since the pastor resigned. 
All the services are showing growth lately. 

At Evanston, 0. F. Jordan reviewed Mac- 
farlane’s “Those Who Have Come Back,” on 
the evening of Nov. 1. Ellsworth Faris will 
speak in this church on the evening of Nov. 
8th on his experiences in Africa. 

Basil S. Keusseff reported his audiences 
for Nov. 1 reduced on account of a play 
given in a nearby theater under socialistic 
auspices. 

The Co-operative Council of City Missions 
passed a special vote of appreciation of the 
six years’ service of O. F. Jordan, who has 
been a member of the organization which 
federates the work of six denominations in 
city missions. Mr. Jordan’s place is now 
taken by W. G. Winn. Among Mr. Jordan’s 
last duties was the successful negotiation of 
a church difficulty in Gross Park between 
two religious bodies. 
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Mo. Mr. Coil has been called to the church 
at New Philadelphia, O., which will give 
him a fine opportunity for service. He was 


at Perry six years and has done a construc- 
tive, efficient and spiritual’ work. He will 
go to the Eastern field with the best wishes 
of many Missouri friends. 


Texas Christian Lectureship. 

The city and church of Waxahachie, Tex., 
are to be host this year to the Texas Chris- 
tian Lectureship, Nov. 16-19. George H. 
Combs, of Kansas City, is to be the chief 
lecturer and in addition a number of Texas 
Disciples will bring worthy contributions. 
The Waxahachie church will extend its 
hospitality of lodging and breakfast and 
will appreciate the courtesy of advance no- 
tice. 


James R. Garfield for Governor. 

James R. Garfield, who is a candidate for 
governor of Ohio on the Progressive ticket, 
is a son of President Garfield, who was so 
intimately related to Disciple history. His 
campaign is being watched with interest 
by all Ohio Disciples. 


Telephone Day at Atchison. 

During the meeting of the Vawter Evan- 
gelistic Company at Atchison, Kans., it 
was arranged that a thousand calls should 
be sent out over the telephone in the inter- 
est of the meeting on a certain day. The 
result of the co-operative effort was a 
greatly increased audience. 


Kansas City Ministers Meet. 

The Christian Alliance of Kansas City and 
vicinity met on Oct. 25, at the Y. M. C. A. 
building. Robert Graham Frank of Liberty, 
Mo., spoke on “The Present Status and 
Future Outlook of the General Convention 
of the Disciples of Christ.” L. J. Marshall 
of Kansas City, spoke on “The Spiritual Sig- 
nificance of the Atlanta Convention.” There 
were about forty ministers present and a 
very helpful meeting was held. 


Ft. Collins, Colo., Loses Pastor. 

The First Christian Church at Ft. Collins 
has prospered the past two years. There 
have been 99 new members received. The 
pastor, J. D. Garrison, has resigned recently 
to take effect Jan. 1. The church tried in 
vain to influence him to change this decision. 
That he has been popular in the community 
is evidenced by the fact that he gave twenty- 


five special addresses the past two years. 
He came to this field from the large 


church at Somerset, Pa. He expects to re- 


turn to the East for his next pastorate. 


Galesburg Church Active. 

The church at Galesburg, Il., H. A. Denton, 
pastor, is now building a new plant which 
was inspected recently by John R. Golden, 
Clarence L. Depew and others. A conference 
was held in Galesburg recently to discuss 
methods of work and various Knox County 
churches were represented. The pastor re- 
viewed “John Barleycorn” Nov. 1 


Church Bulletins Useful. 

A number of pastors throughout the 
country have put the Christian Century on 
their mailing list to receive the weekly bul- 
letin of the local church. This courtesy is 
much appreciated and some of our most im- 
portant news items are gleaned from this 
source. The pastor who is too modest te 
send in news of his own work may find that 
this is the way to preserve his modesty 
and yet discharge his clear duty to let the 
brotherhood know of the significant doings 
in his church. The Christian Century would 
like to have five hundred bulletins coming 
to the office every week. 

Activities at Bethany College. 

The Ministerial Association of Bethany 
Cellege is active this year and was recently 
addressed by O. G. White, state secretary 
of West Virginia. The Volunteer Mission 
Band is also prospering and this, year has 


25 live members. President Cramblett is 
away working with the “Men and Millions 


Movement” in Kentucky. 


Bethany Ladies Give Play. 

The ladies of the church at Bethany, W. 
Va., gave the play “She Stoops to Conquer” 
on October 24. 


The funds that were realized 
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are to be devoted to the new building enter- 
prise. This dramatic entertainment will be 


given at Steubenville, Ohio, on Nov. 9. The 
play is written by Sheridan, who is also 
known as author of “The Rivals.” 
Liberty Church Liberal. 

The recent “Generali Convention of the 
Churches of Christ” made request of the 


church at Liberty, Mo., that their pastor, 
Robert Graham Frank, might be allowed to 
go on with his work as corresponding secre- 
tary of the convention. The matter was 
presented to the church Oct. 18 and resulted 
in favorable action. He will establish an 
office in the Citizens Bank Building and by 
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securing more office assistance will get the 
work done without interfering so much with 
the work of the local church as last year. 
C. M. Chilton is in a meeting with this 
church just now. 


The District Convention at Newark. 

The District Convention met at Newark, 
O., the last week in October. There were 
about 200 delegates from outside of Newark. 
J. A. Long of Mt. Vernon was president this 
year and delivered the president’s address on 
“The Spiritual Conception of the Church.” 
There were three minute reports from the 
churches on the subject, “One Advance Step 
We Took Last Year.” 


Facts and Figures from Disciples’ Fields 


Evangelistic Meetings. 


Ontario, Cal.. H. C. Kendrick, pastor; 
Bruce Brown, evangelist; 23 added in 9 days. 
Continue. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., C. M. Smail, pastor; 
William John Minges, evangelist; 235 in 10 
days’ invitation. 

Chickasha, Okla., G. Lyle Smith, pastor; 
Marshall and Mullins, evangelists; 26 ad- 
ditions. Continue. 

Walnut Grove, Mo., Jacks and son, evan- 
gelists; will continue two weeks. 

Terrell, ‘Tex., A. D. Rogers, evangelist; 
Prof. Douthet, song leader. Will continue. 

Tippecanoe, O., C. A. McDonald, evangel- 
ist; 29 additions. Closed. 

Vandalia, Mich., J..I. Wheeler, pastor and 
evangelist; 45 additions. 

Lewis, Ia., E. W. Schenk, evangelist; C. 
E. Richman, singer. 

Little Rock, Ark., J. H. O. Smith, pastor 
and evangelist; 79 added in two weeks. Con- 
tinues. 

Diamond, Mo., Powell A. Smith, pastor; 
Sam I. Smith, evangelist. 

New London, Ia., C. A. Carey, pastor and 
evangelist. 

St. Joseph, Jil., J. A. Barnett, evangelist; 
Cady Hall, pastor; 8 confessions; continues 

Shawnee, Okla., J. B. Nelson, evangelist; 
L. C. Utley, singer. : 

Atchison, Kans., C. R. L. 
gelist; A. A. Bailey, singer; 21 
at first service. 

Oblong, Ill., E. C. Lucas, pastor and evan- 
gelist; Lola Calvert, singer; 7 additions to 
date. 

Liberty, Mo., Robert Graham Frank, pas- 
tor; C. M. Chilton, evangelist; began Oct. 
19. 

Ontario, Cal., Bruce Brown, evangelist; 
40 added in 2 weeks. Close before Nov. 1. 

Marion, Ind., Roy L. Brown, evangelist; 
96 additions. Continues. 

Rock Island, Ill., G. E. Scheeve, evangel- 
ist. 

Afton, Okla., W. H. Osborn, evangelist. 

La Cygne, Kan., Mr. Haner, evangelist. 

Pawnee Rock, Kan., E. C. Whitaker, evan- 
gelist; C. C. Peck, pastor. 

Tucumeari, N. M., S. R. McClure, evangel- 
ist. Began Oct. 25. 

Battle Creek, Mich., M. H. Garrard, pastor; 
A. L. Haley, evangelist. 


Vawter, evan- 
additions 


Norfolk, Va., B. F. Black, evangelist. 

Princeton, Mo., E. T. Cornelius, pastor; 
B. G. Reavis, evangelist. Begin Nov. 9. 

Middleboro, Ky., J. R. Miller, evangelist. 


Lebanon, Ind., A. L. Ward, C. H. Winders, 
evangelists; Wallace Tuttle, singer. Begin 
Nov. 9. 

Austin, Tex., 
Ten day meeting. 

Rochester, Minn., Mr. Cooper, evangelist. 

Alliance, O., E. P. Wise, evangelist. Be- 
gin Nov. 8. 

Clinton, Ill, R. V. Callaway, evangelist: 
J. V. Coombs, pastor. 

Mays Lick, Ky., R. J. Bamber, evangelist: 
14 additions. 

Providence, Ky., J. C. Ford, pastor; J. M. 
Gordon, evangelist. 

Waynetown, Ind., 
Legg, evangelist. 

Elizabethtown, Ky., H. W. Carpenter, evan- 
gelist; 22 additions. 

Louisville, Ky., Broadway church; 
Brooks, evangelist; 70 additions. 


Perry J. Rice, evangelist. 


Alamo church; T. J. 


We ee 


Chillicothe, Mo., Pleasant Ridge church; 
James G. Hommock, evangelist. 
Danville, Ill., Jas. N. Baker, pastor; C 
Smithson, evangelist. 
Dresden, Kan., J. A. 
6 additions. 

Mountain View, Ark., Mr. Hays, evangelist. 

Flanagan, Ill., Mr. Shearer, evangelist. 

Gaynor City, Mo., Mr. Border, evangelist. 

Allenville, Ill., Ira Stout, evangelist; 12 
additions, 

Center, Mo., J. F. McMahan, evangelist. 

Lamonte, Mo., S. B. Moore, evangelist; 
C. V. Pearce, pastor. 

Sweet Springs, Mo., 27 additions. 

Mattoon, Ill, First church; W. A., Mor- 
rison, evangelist; F. F. Dawdy, singer. 

Georgetown, Ill., Mr. Lockhart, evangel- 
ist; 60 additions. 

Cambria, Ill., Karraker brothers, evangel- 
ists; 9 additions. 

Blair, Neb., W. H. Cox., evangelist. 
gin Oct. 26. 


M. 
Brown, evangelist; 


Be. 


Calls. 

Be. Oe First 
Cal. 
: U. S. Johnson, from Grayville to Fairfield, 
a. 

H. J. Hostetter, 
ington, Ill. 

George Wagoner, from 
Stamping Ground, Ky. 

J. W. Ball, from Narka to Powhattan, 
Kan. 

R. M. Campbell, from Danville, Ky., to 
Slater, Mo. 


O’Connor, church, Sanger, 


from Monticello to Lov- 


Pleasureville, to 


J. M. Gordon, from Madisonville, Ky., to 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
G. W. Mills, from Owingsville to Er- 


langer, Ky. 

Wyatt Montgomery, 
Campbellsville, Ky. 

G. C. Brewer, from Chattanooga to Co- 
lumbia, Tenn. 

W. E. Reavis, from Huntsville to South 
Side church, Hannibal, Mo. 

W. 8S. Lowe, from Belleville, 
Shenandoah, Ia. 

Melvyn Thompson to Arrow Ave. church, 
Anderson, Ind. 

Harley Swift, 
Carterville, Ill. 

C. H. Hands, from Macon to Polo, Il. 

C. A. Garst, from Stanford to Ludlow,, 
Il. 

Thomas N. Lennox, from Pensacola, Fla., 
to Ensley, Ala. 


Resignations. 
Maxwell Hall, First church, Portland, Ore. 
W. B. Phillips, Grayville, Ill. 
W. H. Coleman, Carlisle, Ia. 
O. 8. Smith, Wellington, Kans. 
J. W. McKee, Iowa Falls, Ia. 
E. W. Elliott, Tampa, Fla. 


from Moreland to 


Kans., to 


from Maryville, Mo., to 


Dedications. 


Van Wert, Ia., Geo. L. Snively, dedicator; 
will dedicate Nov. 22. 

Hartford City, Ind., F. E. Smith, dedi- 
cator. Rededication on Oct. 18. 


Zanesville, O., Hugh Wayt, pastor and 
dedicator; will dedicate on Nov. 8. 

Darby church, Lancaster, Mo., T. A. Hedges, 
dedicator; $528 raised, entire indebtedness 
paid. 

Kankakee, Ill., John R. Golden, dedicator. 

Ladysmith, Wis., D. J. Howe, pastor. 
Dedicated Nov. 1. 
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Ladies Help Christmas Ship. 

The ladies of Memorial Church, Rock Island, 
Ill., held a special meeting on Oct. 22 for 
the purpose of dressing dolls for the Christ- 
mas ship. Twenty dollars were made ready 
for the unfortunate children of Europe. 


Ministerial Relief Grows. 

The Board of Ministerial Relief reports 
that it is now caring for sixty ministers, 
forty-three widows and eight missionaries. 
This represents a gain of twenty-six persons 
cared for as compared with last year. The 
board has a maximum pension of $360 per 
year but in an exceptional case $435 was 
spent to save a man from tuberculosis. The 
board is suggesting to the Sunday-schools 
that in connection with the cxercise “White 


Gifts for the King” given by the children 
at the Christmas time, an offering be re 
ceived for Ministerial Relief 


Prof. Haggard Dedicates. 

Prof. Alfred M. Haggard of Drake Uni- 
versity dedicated the church at Earlham, IJa., 
on September 27. This is the 147th church 
dedication conducted by this veteran. The 
building at Earlham cost over $8,000; $4,400 
was raised on dedication day which pro- 
vided for the indebtedness in full. The pas- 
tor of the church is Clarence Bigelow who 
is a student in Drake University. On Octo- 
ber 4, Prof. Haggard dedicated the church 
building at Benton, Ia., where Dennis Dille 
is pastor. 


Gain in Benevolent Fands. 
Not the least important fact of the year’s 


work for the National Benevolent Associa- 
tion has been its gain in funds. The total 
for the year was $134,624.24 which is $35,000 
better thu: last year and five thousand bet- 
ter than .entennial year when Mr. Stock- 
ton ma his large gift. The operating ex- 
penses vo: the society were reduced 4 per 
cent during the year. The total assets 
claimed by the National Benevolent Associa- 
tion invested in institutions and endow- 
ment for them is $873,674.56. 


J. C. Ogden Invades Thibet. 

A letter from J. C. Ogden to his living 
link church tells of his journey into the in- 
terior of Thibet. His party was obliged to 


make a detour on account of robbers. The 
journey by land is the longest taken by any 
of our missionaries to reach the scene of 
their labors. Five hundred miles was to 
be traveled in sedan chairs. Mr. Ogden ex- 
pected to reach Batang about the first of 
October. 

C. R. Scoville goes to Benton Harbor. 

Chas. Reign Scoville is to hold a union 
meeting at Benton Harbor, Mich., as soon as 
he is through with the meeting at Pueblo, 
Colo. All the churches will co operate. 
Sermons on Protestantism. 

A. G. Smith, the pastor at Enid, Oklaho- 
ma, 18 announcing a series of sermons on 
the fundamental things of protestantism. 
The first sermon will be “Human Authority 
in Religion, or Was Peter a Pope.” Later 


Protestants” 
Cause and 


will be “The Bible of 
the Church, its 


sermons 
“Divisions in 
Cure.” 
Johnson City Church has Great Increase. 

J. N. Jessup has been pastor at Johnson 
City, Tenn., for only a year but the annual 
meeting recently revealed great progress in 


the work there. There have been 152 new 
members added to the church during this 
year, 87 of them by confession of faith. 
The pastor conducted 17 funerals and 10 


weddings. He made 18 addresses outside his 
regular pulpit*work. There is the greatest 
enthusiasm in the church for their pastor 
and the happy relationship is to go right on. 
In his annual address the pastor said, “In 


the adjusting process you have had to do 
most of the adjusting. It could hardly have 
been expected that I, after having been 


ertablished so long in one place, could read- 
ily adjust myself to a new situation and a 
not accustomed to the 


new people. I was 

adjusting business. You were more accus- 
tomed to the adjusting business than I 
was. In the fifteen years that I was in 


Little Rock you probably had eight or nine 
different preachers, You had grown accus- 





ject. 
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tomed to it, therefore the larger part of the 
adjusting, the larger part of the accommo- 


dating, rested upon you. This, from my 
standpoint. I think you have done your 
part of the adjusting more than fairly 
well.” 


Prosperity at Somerset, Pa. 
S. G. Buckner is beginning a third year 
of ministry at Somerset, Pa. The church 


took in 60 new members last year and now 
has a membership of 575. Seven thousand 
dollars has been raised during the year to 





Buckner. 


Rev. 8. G. 


apply on the church debt. The property 
cost $71,000 and is still encumbered with a 
debt of seven thousand. This church has 
assisted in the organization of a new church 
at Central City. The church is 98 years old, 
and is strong and united. Cloyd Goodnight 
recently addressed the Brotherhood Class. 


H. ve Loken Returns Home. 

J. Loken, after attending the Atlanta 
Phin Saat went to Claremont, N. H., to 
visit his family which he had not seen since 
he left Norway 24 years ago. All his brothers 
and sisters were there including some he had 


never seen. On Oct. 30, he lunched with a 
number of Chicago ministers and teachers 
at the Quadrangle Club of the University 


of Chicago. On the morning of Nov. 1, he 
preached in the Linwocd Boulevard Church 
at Kansas City and in the evening at the 
Independence, Mo., church, where H. K. 
Pendleton is pastor. Following these ap- 
pointments, he aill set out on his long trip 
across the continent for his home at Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


Woman Pastor Resigns. 

Helen Dangerfield has been known in Colo- 
rado for the many Christian acts of her 
ministty. She has evangelized through many 
pioneer sections of the state but in recent 
years has been pastor at Gree'ey. She took 
up a homestead some years ago. ~ighteen 
months ago, she was married to Mr. A. Boast. 
Under Colorado law, she lost her homestead 
on account of Mr. Boast being : British sub- 
Special legislation in the Colorado leg- 
islature has remedied this injustice and made 
any similar happening impossible in the 
future. Mrs. Boast will devote herself to 
domestic life henceforth. Her departure 
from the public ministry of the word is re- 
gretted by a large number of people in her 
section of the state. 


Men’s Bible Classes at Winchester, Ky. 

The Men’s Bible classes from several coun- 
ties that are related to our churches are 
planning to go to Winchester, Ky., in a body 


on a Sunday soon, and hold a great rally 
there. Instead of having one big speech, con- 


ferences will be held and general participa- 
tion on the part of the men will be en- 
couraged, 
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Grant K. Lewis Talks State Missions. 
Many of the state missionary societies 
are now related to the American Christian 
Missionary Society. Grant K. Lewis, the 
able secretary of the latter organization, has 
a new and forceful argument for state mis- 
sions. He says: “More than most men 
realize the ‘frontiers of our faith’ in the 
Homeland are being removed from ‘out on 
the rim’ to ‘the hub of the wheel.’ The 
tasks that today call for the highest wis- 
dom, the freest flow of life, and the largest 
contribution of money are wherever multi- 
tudes crowd big cities and not out on the 
wide, open prairies, nor even in the new 
towns and fast forming settlements of the 
great West, important as these are. The 
transformation of our own numerous small, 
pastorless, leaderless and listless churches 


of the so-called ‘strong’ states,’ into live, 
active, efficient congregations, serving well 


their own communities and co-operating with 
others in the task of the world’s redemption, 
is the most serious provlem of the Disciples 
of Christ today and until this is accomplished 
our whole forward movement halts. Every 
State Board is right up against the problema 
of the rural church, community service, Bible- 
school efficiency and enlargeme nt, village and 
small town co-operation, evangelism, mixed 
multitudes, immigrants, the estranged labor- 
ing class, ete., ete. These are all topics of 
study, prayer, preachment and practice. Let 
State Missions receive attention.” 
Pastorless Church Will Build. 

Although the church at Albuquerque, New 


Mexico, is without a pastor, H. P. Williams, 
having left the field there, .ney are planning 


to build in the near future. They have a 
lot with an adobe builing which will be 
raised in order to make room for a fine 


brick structure. The new building will prob- 
ably be of mission style. The church is only 
ten years old but alreaay has enrolled two 
hundred members. 


Pastor Would be Mayor. 

Harley Jackson, who was formerly of 
Columbus, Ind., but more recently of Pull- 
man, Wash., has announced his candidacy for 
the Mayor’s chair at Pullman. The number 
of our ministers who are now political figures 
is quite significant. 


Fairmount Church Plans New Building. 

The church at Fairmount, W. Va., called 
Clarence D. Mitchell, of Lima, Ohio, recently 
and there are already plans afloat for a 
new building. The old building was con- 
demned on account of the giving away of 
the foundation. The new ouilding will be 
erected on a new lot. 


Clinton, Ill, Builds Parsonage. 

The church at Clinton, Ill, has erected a 
very comfortable and commodious parsonage 
which was dedicated on October 26. The 
astor of the Universalist Church, Rev. Arthur 
V. McDavitt, spoke at the dedication. The 
three hundred dollars necessary to complete 
paying for the new building was raised 


Moving Pictures of the Church Boys. 

The Linwood Boulevard Church of Kansas 
City, Burris A. Jenkins, pastor, sent their 
boys away to a summer camp last summer, 
at Elk Springs, Mo. While the boys were in 
their summer camp, moving pictures were 
taken of their activities. On a recent even- 
ing the boys and their friends were invited 
to the church where they saw the reproduc- 
tion of the pictures. This church has a num- 
ber of very interesting activities for boys. 


Kenney, Ill., Church Lays Cornerstone. 

There is to be a new church at Kenney, 
Ill., and the cornerstone for this structure 
was laid on Oct. 18th. The contract for the 
building as been let to the firm of Snyder 
and Snyder at Mt. Pulaski, Ill. 


Tells of Worst Boy in Town. 

A. W. Connor has been holding a series of 
meetings in the various churches in Corydon, 
Ind., in the interest of the boy. On one 
evening he spoke on “Rex Wonee, the Worst 
Boy in Town.” Mr. Connor enters sympa- 
the ti ‘ally into the boy life of the different 
periods and often organizes them in helpful 
union societies under adult direction. 
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Preaches Decision Sermons. 

The East End Church of Pittsburg is an- 
nouncing a series of meetings extending over 
two weeks, and beginning Nov. 1, in which 
the pastor will preach upon the great deci- 
sions of the Bible. Some of the characters 
which are interpreted from this point of 
view are Joshua, Isaiah, Mary, Matthew, 
Woman of Samaria, The Rich Young Ruler, 
and Ruth. Although all the meetings are 
open every evening to everyone, there will 
be special services for men, women, boys 
and girls. The announcement specially em- 
phasizes the program of holding quiet, dig- 
nified and spiritual services. 


Minister Uses Motorcycle. 

H. G. Knowles, pastor at North Platte, 
Neb., finds the motorcycle a very useful means 
of transportation in his pastoral work. He 
has an afternoon appointment at Sunder- 
land, twenty miles distant, and he reports 
that he has missed only three appointments 
since the first of the year, having traveled 
over three thousand miles to meet these 
appointments. It is a new way of co-ordi- 
nating distant points in the work of the 
rural church. 

David Shields a Busy Man. 

David Shields at Kokomo, Ind., has many 
irons in the fire this fall. It is proposed 
to make changes in the church building and 
to redecorate the edifice at an expense of 
seven thousand dollars. Mr. Shields will 
hold his own evangelistic meeting, with W. 
E. M. Hackleman to help with the singing. 
This meeting will begin Nov. 1. The church 
will conduct the every-member canvass in 
December. 


Chest of Joash Now in Oregon. 

The church at Forest wrove, Ore., will put 
in place the “chest of Joash” at a Sunday 
service soon into which will be cast the money 
to wipe out the church debt. This enterprise 
is in charge of the pastor, J. Francis Ashley. 
On the same day, a former pastor, Peter 
Burnett, will be present and preach. The 
church will serve dinner in the building at 
noon and the people will remain all day. The 
debt raising campaign is to be followed by 
an evangelistic meeting by the pastor. 


Nelson Trimble Phones Sermon Up Salt 

River. 

The members of the Salt River Church, 
Mo., took down their receivers on a recent 
evening and listened to an evangelistic ser- 
mon by Nelson Trimble, preached at Gant, 
Mo. The roads were impassable with mud 
and the people were not able to attend the 
ten-day meeting that was in progress, in 
sufficient numbers to satisfy the evangelist. 
It is not stated whether any responded to 
the invitation. 


New Building for Walnut Grove Church. 

The Walnut Grove Church in Cooper 
County, Mo., Nelson Trimble, pastor, laid 
the cornerstone for a seven thousand dollar 
building recently. The church is ten miles 
from a railroad. One device for raising 
money was to include the name of a donor 
on a document in the cornerstone if he pur- 
chased a cornerstone certificate at one dollar. 
Three hundred dollars was raised in this 
way. 


Church Banquets L. 0. Bricker. 

The First Church, Atlanta, Ga., did not 
finish its hospitality when it bade farewell 
to the national convention. The hospitality 
committee which had entertained the con- 
vention in gracious southern style, arranged 
a banquet to their pastor, L. O. Bricker, 
at which four hundréd guests were present. 
The churches at West End, East Point and 
College Park, participated. At the ban- 
quet, a portrait of the organizer of the First 
Christian Church, Francis P. Perdue, was 
unveiled by his granddaughter. During the 
evening a purse of gold was presented the 
pastor by the church, A. R. Moore making 
the presentation speech. , 


W. G. Cox Passes Away. 

_W. G. Cox, a retired minister of the Dis- 
ciples, aged 78 years, died of pneumonia 
following a brief illness on Oct. 23. He was 


at the home of his son-in-law at the time of 
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the passing. He was formerly pastor of the 
Middletown Church and had had previous 
charges in various sections of Kentucky. 


Religious Education at Gary. 

Christian Century readers are already 
aware of the appointment of Myron C. Settle 
to help work out a program to co-ordinate 
religious education with tae public schools 
at Gary, Ind. A recent announcement from 
that field is concerning the opening of an 
interdenominational church for the chil- 
dren of the Froebel School at the Neighbor- 
hood House, at Seventeenth and Adams 
Streets. The school will be superintended. by 
Rev. Thomas Owens, superintendent of the 
Neighborhood House, and will have for teach- 
ers Rev. Farrington, religious teacher of the 
First Methodist Church; Mr. Settle and Miss 
McLaughlin, an interdenominational worker, 
who recently came from the Christian Train- 
ing School of Chicago. 


Pastor Becomes Evangelist. 

H. James Crockett was for three and «a 
half years pastor at El Dorado, Kans., but 
closed his work there last summer. He has 
supplied a month in Minneapolis and is now 
in a meeting at Belmont, Kans. He has one 
more open date for a meeting in 1914. 


W. E. M. Hackleman Helps. 

W. E. M. Hackleman is to help the pastor 
at Kokomo in a meeting soon. After this 
engagement, he goes to Valdosta, Ga., to be 
with Allen Wilson in a meeting. He is 
open for some 1915 engagements. 


Rededication at Hartford. 

The church at Hartford, Ind., was rededi- 
cated on Oct. 18. A number of improve- 
ments have been made in the building. The 
pastor, G. D. Wyatt, spoke morning and 
evening but in the afternoon F. E. Smith 
of Muncie, Ind., was present, and spoke on 
the theme “Honoring God’s House.” The 
people brought lunches which were spread in 
the basement, and stayed all day. Almost 
enough money was raised to pay off the in- 
debtedness. 


Frank James to Serve Bible Schools. 
Frank James has resigned the pastorate 
at the Third Church of Little Rock, Ark., 
to take effect Nov. 10. He has accepted 
the position of field secretary for the Bible- 
schools in Alabama, Georgia, Florida and 
Mississippi. Mr. James will establish head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga. During his pas- 
torate at Little Rock, he has liquidated a 
debt of two thousand dellars, and 55 new 
members have been added to the church. He 
is a graduate of Drake University, class of 
1913. During his university work he spe- 
cialized in the field of religious education. 


Thomas W. Grafton on New Constitution. 
The issue in Indiana politics just now is 
a new constitution for the state. The 
churches are taking part in the discussion 
because of the social and ethical consider- 
ations involved. Thomas W. Grafton spoke 
on the subject at the Third Church, Indian- 
apolis, on Oct. 25. Mr. Grafton presented 
the following reasons for a new constitution: 
1. The nation moves on; a constitution 
which met the needs of our forefathers is 
foreign to the needs of human society to- 
day. 
2. The commission form of government 
must succeed the bi-partisan rule of cities. 
3. The liquor question should be sub- 
mitted to a state-wide vote of the people. 


4. Change of social conditions demands 
enfranchisement of women. 


Church Organization Presents Theatricals. 


The Athletic Association of the Central 
Church, Indianapolis, is preparing to put 


on its fifth annual dramatic entertainment. 
This year the selection will be“The Chimes 
of Normandy.” A cast and a chorus num- 
bering 55 people will take part. Some promi- 
nent music people of Indianapolis will as- 
sist in preparing for the evening. The enter- 
tainment will be given in English’s theater 
on Nov. 21. 


South Carolina Holds Convention. 

The South Carolina State Convention was 
held at the church at Washington and Pick- 
ens Streets, Columbia, beginning Nov. 4th. 
A number of prominent workers from out- 
side the state will be present, among them 
F. M. Rains, R. M. Hopkins, J. H. Mohor- 
ter, Mrs. Payne and J. B. Lehman. 


NEWS FROM THE FOREIGN SOCIETY. 

Word has just been received at this office 
of the death of F. G. Dunn, editor of the 
“Australian Christian,” at Melbourne. He 
was a wise man, clear headed, strong in the 
faith of the gospel, with a pure, beautiful 
life, and he will be greatly missed by the 
workers in that and other lands. 

Miss Sylvia M. Siegfried, missionary of 
the Foreign Society in the Philippine Islands, 
who is now home on furlough, recently visited 
her brother in Augusta, Ga., in connection 
with her attendance upon the Atlanta Con- 
vention. 

The highest divorce rate of any countr) 
is in Japan; the next highest is in the United 
States. 

Dr. W. N. Lemmon, Manila, P. I., speaking 
of the recent visit of the Commission to the 
mission fields, says: “The Commission has 
come and gone and we all love them. They 
are God’s people and we were loath to give 
them up. I believe their trip will save you 
thousands in the future. They see things as 
they are. 

The missionaries are greatly pleased with 
the two new buildings at Takinogawa, Japan. 
The Japanese are also proud of them. Seven 
new students are entering the Bible College 
at Takinogawa. This makes nearly twenty 
in the institution this year. The prospects 
are brighter now than during the past ten 
years. 

Miss Eleanor May Moor arrived at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Moon at Bolenge, 
Africa, August 19, 1914. 

A. F. Hensey, writing from Bolenge, August 
26th says: “Here in the Congo we are living 
in strange days. Brussels is in the hands 
of the Germans, and, in this part of the 
Colony, at least, martial law has been pro- 
claimed. No steamers are coming or going, 
so mail, supplies and money will become in- 
creasingly difficult. Fortunately, we have 
on hand a fair supply of provisions, so hope 
to get along somehow. Many workmen and 
school boys have had to be dismissed and 
perhaps quite a few evangelists will have to 
leave their villages for a time. There is no 
danger to the missionaries. The native popu- 
lation is quiet, and at least on the surface 
is loyal to Belgium. Still, this is bound to 
be a trying time, so will you not ask the 
churches to remember us even more often at 
the Throne of Grace?” 

F. M. Ratns, Secy. 
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JESUS AND PILATE. 


Unitrorm L&SSON FOR 
Nov. 22. 

Matt. 27:11-31; Luke 23:1-25. 
Memory Verses, Matt. 27 :22-23. 

Golden Text.—Pilate saith unto them, What then 
shall I do unto Jesus who is called Christ? Mt. 27 :22. 

American Standard Bible. 

Copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

(Used by permission.) 

(11) Now Jesus stood before the governor and the 
governor asked him, saying, Art thou the King of the 
Jews? And Jesus said unto him, Thou sayest. (12) 
And when he was accused by the chief priests and 
elders he answered nothing. (13) Then saith Pilate 
unto him, Hearest thou not how many thin they 
witness against thee? (14) And he gave him no 
answer, not even to one word: insomuch that the 
governor marvelled greatly. (15) Now at the feast 
the governor was wont to release unto the multitude 
one prisoner, whom they would. (16) And they had 
then a notable prisoner, called Barabbas. (17) When 
therefore they were gathered together, Pilate said 
unto them, Whom will ye that I release unto you? 
Barabbas, or Jesus who is called Christ? (18) For he 
knew that for envy they had delivered him up. (19) 
And while he was sitting on the judgment-seat, his 
wife sent unto him, saying, Have thou nothing to do 
with that righteous man; for I have suffered many 
things this day in a dream because of him. 

(20) Now the chief priests and the elders persuad- 
ed the multitudes that they should ask for Barabbas, 
and destroy Jesus. (21) But the governor answered 
and said unto them, Which of the two will ye that 
I release unto you? And they said, Barabbas. (22) 
Pilate saith unto them, What then shall I do unto 
Jesus who is called Christ? They all say, Let him 
be crucified. (23) And he said, Why, what evil hath 
he done? But they cried out exceedingly, saying, 
Let him be crucified. (24) So when Pilate saw that he 
prevailed nothing, but rather that a tumult was aris- 
ing, he took water, and washed his handa before the 
multitude, saying, I am innocent of the blood of this 
righteous man; see ye to it. (25) And all the peo- 
ple answered and said, His blood be on us, and on 
our children. (26) Then released he unto them Bar- 
abbas; but Jesus he scourged and delivered to be cru- 
cified. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Verse By Verse. 
(From Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide.) 

v. ll. Now. The record which has been in- 
terrupted by verses 3-10, is now resumed. 

The governor. Pontius Pilate, Roman 
procurator or governor of Judea from 26 
A. D. to 36 A. D.—Art thou the King of 
the Jews? Caiaphas had asked Jesus if 
he were the Christ and to that Jesus had 
answered, Yes. The charge which the 
Jews preferred against Him to Pilate had 
evidently been that He claimed, not to be 
the Christ, for such a claim would not have 
troubled a Roman, but that he claimed to be 
the King of the Jews.—Thou sayast. I am. 
But he added, My Kingdom is not of this 
world, 18:36. Read also In. 18 :36-38. 
Christ a king, Lk. 23:2. 

v. 12. When he was accused by the chief 
priests and eldars. They accused him of per- 
verting the nation, of forbidding to give 
tribute to Cesar, and of professing to be 
Christ a king, Lk.23:2. 

v. 15. At the feast. The Passover. 

v. 16. They. The multitude, verse 15. 
Notable. One well known to the populace. 
He was a robber, Jn. 18:40; the leader of 
an insurrection and a murderer, Mk. 15:7. 

v. 17. Pilate said unto them. See Luke 
23:13-17.—For he knew that for envy they 
had delivered him up. He knew that the 
motive which actuated the chief priests and 
scribes was envy; the people would not be 
influenced by such a motive, and he ex- 
pected the latter to ask for Jesus’ release. 

v. 19. His wife. Her name was Claudia 
Procula, according to tradition. In the 
Greek Church she is canonized. 

v. 20. The chief priests and tho elders 
persuaded the people. They knew how fickle 
were the people, and they had used the in 
tervening time in getting control over them. 

v. 23. Why, what evil hath he done? 
Pilate did not want to condemn an inno- 
cent man, but he wanted still less to incur 
the displeasure of the people Let him be 
Disappointed enthusiasm is 
dangerously near to hate. When the men 
who had hailed Jesus as. Christ the King 
saw that he did no miracle, but quietly sub- 
mitted to indignities, capture, mockery, they 
felt like men who had been deceived into 
acts of undeserved honor, and _ turning 
against him revengefully they broke into the 


crucified. 





ery, “Crucify him!” (Fairbairn). 

v.23. Why, what evil hath he done? I 
have found no cause of death in him, Lk. 
23:22.—They cried out exceedingly. “All 
the corrupt world buffet him: hierarchical, 
in the malice of the priests; monarchical, 
in the vacillations of Pilate; military, in 
the buffetings of the soldiers; and demo- 
cratic, in the howlings of the mob.” 
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v. 24. When Pilate saw that he pre. 
vailed nothing. The final ery which over- 
came his reluctance was the reminder of 
his own interests, “If thou release this man, 
thou art not Cesar’s friend: every man 
that maketh himself a king speaketh against 
Cesar,” Jn. 19:12.—He took water and 
washed his hands. A symbolical act, re- 
calling the law of Deuteronomy 21:6-7. 


v. 25-26. His blood be on us, and on our 
children. In their blind fury they care not 
who bears the consequence, if only Jesus be 
put to death. Compare Acts 5:28. — 
Scourged. A barbarous Roman practice. 


Modern Pilates 


The Lesson in Today’s Life. 
BY JOHN R. EWERS. 


The heart of this lesson is touched 
when we speak of one who lacks the cour- 
age of his convictions. Pilate was satis- 
fied that Jesus 
was guiltless, he 
was convinced 
that his official 
duty consisted in 
pardoning him, 
and yet for fear 
of losing his 
position he al- 
lowed Jesus to 
die. 

FEAR OF THE 

CROWD. 

Do you dare 
to do an unpopu- 
lar thing? That 
lad who went 
away to school and who on the first night 
in the dormitory dared to get down on his 
knees and say his prayers when no other 
boy got down, possessed rare moral cour- 
age. A father spoke to me recently about 
the moral stress which is upon young 
people of high-school age in this time. 
Moral courage of the highest type is de- 
manded in order that one be not swept 
off his feet. Muensterberg has written a 
wonderful essay on ‘‘Sex’’ in his new 
book called ‘‘Psychology and _ Social 
Sanity.’’ In that chapter he shows that 
only one course can guarantee safety to 
young people and that consists in build- 
ing up self-control. It is not enough to 
know what is right and what is wrong. 
There is no greater fallacy than that 
which teaches that because a boy knows 
what is right he will do it; or that be- 
cause he knows what is dangerous he will 
avoid it. It is all very well to remove 
saloons but it is an even better thing to 
establish self-control. It will be a long, 
long time before this old world has had 
all the temptations taken out of it. Chil- 
dren must be brought up to resist and to 
overcome. Temper and appetite must be 
mastered first of all. Discipline must be 
established. Smoking, drinking, impuri- 
ties are erowd-evils and must be over- 
come by self-control. 


Rev. John R. Ewers. 


FEAR OF YOUR JOB. 


Not only did Pilate fear the crowd but 
when they cried ‘‘You are not Caesar’s 
friend’’ the rapier touched the heart. 
And yet we must not be too hot in our 
haste to deery poor Pilate. Hillis in his 
elegant essay on Ruskin speaks of how, 
in the cathedrals of the old world, Ruskin 
diseovered the effects of the lie. A lying 
workman had put lying tiles on the roof, 
and a_ priceless Tintoretto had _ been 
ruined by the rains. Every lie built into 
a eathedral meant a great weakness and 
the ultimate ruination of something beau- 
tiful. Then Hillis speaks of the judicious 
lie of the historian, the sentimental lie 
of the friend, the corrupt lie of the poli- 





tician. What shall we say of the 
cowardly lie of the preacher who having 
itching ears and itehing palms plays to 
his rich auditors or to the sensation-lov- 
ing galleries. Many a pitiable preacher 
minees the truth for fear of his bread and 
butter. It is a tragic fact. Let us hope 
that not very many are so fearful. What 
shall we say of the teacher whose quiet 
investigations lead him into truthful 
paths, but who, knowing that the trustees 
of his school would chop off his head if 
he taught the truth, gives way to soothing 
platitudes and mouths again the shib- 
boleths. Poor, miserable coward. He 
murders truth to save his own worthless 
life even as Pilate murdered Jesus in 
order that he might avoid the condemna- 
tion of Caesar. Believe me, this is the 
lesson in real life! The lying merchant, 
the lying promoter, the lying physician, 
the lying attorney—I hand them all the 
same idea. Make the best of it. 


WHO CRUCIFIED CHRIST? 


In the gospel according to Oberammer- 
gau the two factors responsible for the 
murder of Jesus were the commercialism 
of the temple-traders and the religious 
bigotry of the high-churchmen. There 
you have it: love of money and sectan- 
anism. Now what have we to say? Can 
we stand unconvicted here? In the Law- 
rence strike investigation it was learned 
that seventeen girl-mothers were getting 
$6.80 per week. They went to work early 
and left late and in the little interval at 
noon hurried home to press their tiny 
babies to their starving breasts. At that 
same time the manager to whom they ap- 
pealed in vain, came home from a western 
city with a ear load of well-fed, blooded 
dogs. 

Now take a case on the other side: A 
mill owner ran his mill ten years without 
profit. Other owners said to him, ‘‘ Why, 
you fool, why don’t you close down, you 
are not making a cent?’’ But he an- 
swered, ‘‘Three thousand people have 
gathered about that mill. If I close down 
I will be taking the bread out of their 
mouths, therefore I will continue to run 
it although it earns not a penny of profit.’’ 
Thus for ten lean years. Then came the 
fat years. His men struck and burned 
the mill to the ground and as the owner 
looked out of his east window and saw 
the red flames leaping to the sky he knelt 
and asked God to forgive them for they 
knew not what they were doing. And if 
we thus feel the force of commercialism 
what shall we say of bigotry? Nothing 
in the world injures the sacred cause of 
Christ today like the narrow sectarian 
spirit which still lives. Let the nerve of 
one of our favorite doctrines be touched, 
ever so gently, and we how! with frenzied 
pain. And thus is the gentle Saviour 
crucified anew and put to an open shame 
before the world of today. 
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TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER 11. 


The Power of Prayer. John 15:7; 14:13-14. 


The last word of Pius X to his people was 
a call to prayer for the peace of the werld. 
A President of the United States often be- 
gins his official life with a request for the 
prayers of the people that he may have wis- 
dom to fulfill his task. The missionary in 
distant lands craves the prayers of his 
brethren. The subject of unity is not dis- 
cussed until the guidance of heaven is 


sought. We could not name, if we tried, 
all the occasions of prayer. The religious 
man prays. The man who thinks he is 


irreligious is apt to ery out to God in the 
day of loss and agony. 


PRAYER AND LIFE. 
Prayer is a partial expression of the life. 


To say of a man that he prays leaves much 
of impartance unsaid. Out of what sort of 


life do his petitions and  thanksgivings 
come? Does he think of his, devotions as 
vitally related to the rest of his experience 


or does he find them a means of relief from 
anxiety and worry in much the same way 
as others find a picture show a help in time 
of trouble? Prayer wheels and other me- 


chanical aids to the worshiper are possible 
where the connection of prayer with life 
is imperfectly understood. When we turn 


to the subject of answers to prayer, we have 
also to consider the character of the man 
who seeks the favor of God. We dismiss 
at once the notion that God will hear the 
prayer of one who sets out to work injus- 
tice upon his neighbor. Many of the best 
Christians pronounce blasphemous the pray- 
ers of war lords for victory. They deny 
the legitimacy of the business in which these 
gentlemen are engaged. They are dis- 
posed to class promoters of war with com- 
mon murderers. 


THE TEST OF EXPERIENCE. 


“It is not necessary that we should under- 
stand how prayer increases our zeal, our wis- 
dom, our strength, our joy, or how it gives 
success to the cause, any more than that 
we should understand how our food is con- 
verted into flesh. and blood, and bones. It 
is only necessary that we eat; and it is only 
necessary that we pray as we are taught 
and commanded. Experience proves that the 
outward man is renewed day by day by our 
daily bread; and experience proves that the 
inward man is renewed day by day by pray- 
er and thanksgiving.”—Alexander Campbell. 

PRAYER AND SOUND TEACHING. 

We have great faith in the power of the 
teacher to change the world. If we want a 
reform, we go to the school teacher and ask 
her to train the children for the new order. 
The saloonkeeper knows what this method of 
procedure will do. We insist that the church 
rely upon its power of clear and forceful 
statement and we are re-enforcing the church 
school in order that religion may have its 
rightful place in the world. On the need of 
something more than form of sound doctrine, 
Alexander Campbell wrote: “Men may talk 
about religion, about sound doctrine, about 
ordinances, about institutions, adout every- 
thing present and future; but without this 
communion with God, this habitual devotion 
of mind, these constant aspirations, ¢jacula- 
tions, and soarings to the throne of mercy 
and favor, mam is unfit for heaven, aad un- 
worthy of the Christian profession. A zealot 
he may be, orthodox in doctrine, moral in de- 
meanor; but he wants the life and power of 
Christianity. Meditation of what God has 
spoken to us, and the outpouring of our spir- 
it to him, is to the moral man what free 
Tespiration im a pure atmosphere is to the 
physical man—life, health, vigor, beauty.” 

Neh. 4:9; Ps. 145:18; Eccl. 5:2; Matt. 6:5. 
6; 7:7-8; Lu. 11:13; Heb. 4:16; Jas. 5:16; 
John 9:31; Rom. 10:12-13; I John 5:14. 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Your School Should Use the 
Bethany System of Sunday- 
school Literature. 


1. Because it is more easily handled than 
any other series in the practical work of 
the school. 

Thus It Helps the Superintendent. 


2. Because its Teacher’s Manuals contain 
fully a third more material than the 
manuals of any other series. 


Thus It Helps the Teacher. 


3. Because its arrangement for study, its 
illustration and mechanical attractiveness 
are unequaled by any other body of 
Graded literature. 


Thus It Helps the Pupil. 


4. Because it is Scriptural in teaching. 
Thus It Helps the Cause of Bible Study. 


5. Because it is used not only by Disciples, 
but also by Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, Methodists, etc. 

Thus It Helps in Graded Union Work. 

6. Because it is free from the sectarian 
spirit, and is produced by the editorial 
cooperation of the toremost religious 
bodies. 

Thus It Helps the Cause of Christian 
Unity, for which the Disciples Stand. 


Let the Bethany Sys- 
tem Speak for Itself. 


Send for Returnable Samples Today. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth St. Chicago, Il. 





FULL of SURPRISES 
FULLER of SUCCESSES 
FULLEST ¢ BLESSINGS 





The highest “IDEAL” in Christmas Services ever reached! 
Nothing can be added or eliminated that will improve it. 

Send 10c to Jearn much about it. 

Send 25c to learn much more about it. 

Send 3 5c to Jearn ALL about it. 

To get it all is to “Get the Vision.” 
If 35c is sent, money will be refunded on any goods returned 
within two weeks. This means that books, services, leaflets. 
@tc., are loaned you for free and full examination. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 


CHURCH BAZAAR 


We are the largest Japanese Church 
Bazaar Supply House in America. 
No money asked in advance. Make 
big money at our expense. Write 
for complete plan today. 


Japanese Art & Pleture Ce., Ine. 
3104 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 





We also sell Jap. miniature Garden 
ornaments. We'll show you hoew. 
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BOOK OF POINTS 


3 WAND TESTIMONIES for help- 
Christians or Workers. Settling 
uments and answering objec- 

oe xcuses. Leading and taking 


1 oeeen ¢ 
r 


~. 


iH 


i 


Wpart in Meetings. Giving Testimony. 
Better Lege ag | of hard places 
iin Doctrines, etc, Full of ere ve iP 
igestions. [T WILL HELP YOU, 
WCloth, 25e; Morocco, $5c. Agts. wntd, 


GEO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg. Chicago 


m=) SWORD...SPIRIT 
—WHICH IS THE WORD OF GOD— 


Complete Help to Personal Work. Con- 
vincing Scripture Answers to Excuses, 
i Quick Reference Index. Aid in Leading 
4 toSalvation and Guide for the Christian 
i Life.Most recent book on these subjects. 
i Practical,Spiritual,Scriptural. Vest Pkt, 
4 size, 128 pages. Cloth 25c, Morocco 35c, 
A postpaid, stamps taken; Agts. Wanted, 
E0.W.NOBLE, Monon Bldg, Chicago, tll. 


BOOK OF 750 BIBLE AND 
* GOSPEL STUDIES. 

Brief, yet Complete Outlines of Sermons, 
Talks, Addresses; for Students, Teach- 
ers, Preachers. Covering Old and New 
l'estaments. Ready Help for Leading all 
Meetings. Many obscure questions ans- 
wered by apt References and short Ex- 
season. Rev. J. M. Coon, Editor. Vest 
’ocket size, 128 pages, Cloth 26c, Mo- 
rocco 6c, postpaid, Stamps Taken, 
GEO.W.NOBLE, Monon Bidg,Chicago, til. 


>\BIBLE READERS AND CHRISTIAN 
} WORKERS SELF-HELP HAND BOOK 
contains just the Heip over hard pla- 
ces you have been looking for, Short 
and piain articles by nearly 100 expe- 
rienced writers, edited by REV. J. M. 
COON, How to lead. teach, testify, pray 
and grow. Young Christians’ helper, 
| experienced workers’ guide, aid, etc. 
Pocket size, 128 pages. d Cloth, 25c 
418 Morocco, 35c. postpaid, Agts. wanted. 
Y GEO.W NOBLE, Monon Bidg,Chicago, Ill. 
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bP fg el, devout, suggestive ers for use in 
yaoze=a Church, Prayer Meetings, Young People’s 
aang Society, Sunday Schools, Sentence Prayers. 
Sa AM Pkt. size, 128 pgs, Cloth 25¢, Morocco 35c, 
Womens postpaid; stamps taken; Agents Wanted, 
# GEORGE W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bldg, Chicago 


500 SCRIPTURAL ANECDOTES 500 
Short Gospel Stories and ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Just out; right to the point for Teachers, 
Preachers, Christian Workers, Students 
and all Bible Readers. A great variety of 
subjects, fully indexed. Limp Cloth 6c 
Banat, Stamps taken. Agents wanted. 

EO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg, Chicago. 


NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


{SAMPLE COPIES MAILED 
FOR EXAMINATION 
FOR 5 CENTS 











Messiah’s Praise 
The Divine Stranger 


BILLY SUNDAY 


GREAT REVIVAL 
HYMNS NO. TWO 


is the best song book published. The 
one book that supplies every need 
for Church and Sunday School. 
eftration ged for 10 ina 
Returnable copy for examination 
mailed upon request. 

Gash with order price, Cloth, $25; Limp, $18; 
Manila, $12.50 per hundred, not prepaid. 


Ask how to obtain our new music at half price. 


RODEHEAVER CO, 12! Methodist Bidg.. Chicago 


130 Lippincott Bldg., Phila, 

WE READ cares 
printed in the current country an 

city press of America pertaining to the subject of 


particular interest to you. 
NEWSPAPERS contain many items daily 

which would inform you ex- 
clusively of where you can secure new business, an 
order or a contract; where a new store has been 
started, a new firm incorporated or a contract is te 
be let. A daily press clipping service means more 
business 


FOR YOU. senda stamp for Booktet 


THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 
















tor yuu daily 











The Bethany System 
of Sunday School 
Literature 


1109 167 W. Washington St.. Chicago. U &. A. 
Ask for Cataiogme Ne. 28 
Cervasisenco tose 



































An Extraordinary Opportunity 
Good Until November 10 


The Christian Century has arrarged with the leading magazines for a series of very special BAR- 


GAINS IN MAGAZINE SUBSCRI}! TIONS, good for 30 days only. 


business has grown enormously within the last few years. Most people like to subscribe in November 


and December. 


is a very serious problem. 


early, thus reducing complaints and avoiding the rush? 


the following money-saving offers are the result. 


enough in December. 


cost more this Fall. 


A remedy has suggested itself. 


Here are all the worth while magazines. 


Buy now and save from 25 to 100%. This is your opportunity. Take advantage 


of it by sending your order TODAY. 


The thrifty will profit. 


The volume of subscription 


The congestion in attempting to handle almost a year’s business in a month or two 

Why not induce our readers to subscribe 
It is worth something to accomplish this, and 
The rest will keep us busy 


Every club on this page will positively 





Christian Century 
Today’s Magazine 
McCall’s Magazine 


Total value 


Our Special 


Price 
Until Nov. 10 
$2.00 
Thereafter $2.35 





Christian Century 
Home Needlework 
Housewife 


Total value 


Until Nov. 10 
$2.05 
Therafter $2.50 





Christian Century 
Ladies’ World 


Housewife 


. eae 


Until Nov. 10 
$2.50 
Thereafter $3.15 





Christian Century 

Mother’s Magazine 

Pictorial Review 
Total 


RE eta pig $4.00 


Until Nov. 10 
$2.75 


Thereafter $3.65 





Christian Century 

Youth’s Companion 

Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln 

in 2 volumes, 991 pages (cloth 
binding) 


Tetel WAS ccc ccccccccc cee 


Until Nov. 10 
$4.25 
Thereafter $5.25 





Christian Century .........$1.50 
Pictorial Review 

Ladies’ World 

Modern Priscilla 


Total value 


Until Nov. 10 
$3.25 
Thereafter $4.10 


Christian Century 

Modern Priscilla 

Pictorial Review 
Total ee Pee 


value 


Until Nov. 10 
$2.75 


Thereafter $3.35 





Christian Century 
McClure’s Magazine 
Woman’s Home Companion. 1.50 


Total value 


Until Nov. 10 
$3.25 
Thereafter $3.90 





Christian Century 
American Magazine 
McClure’s Magazine 


Total value 


Until Nov. 10 
$3.25 
Thereafter $3.80 





Christian Century ......... $1.50 
McClure’s or American .... 
Review of Reviews 

Woman’s Home Companion. 1.50 


Total value 


Until Nov. 10 
$4.50 
Thereafter $5.65 





Christian Century 
Seribner Magazine 


Total value .............$4.50 


Until Nov. 10 
$3.75 
Thereafter $4.50 





Christian Century 
Ladies’ World 
Mother’s Magazine 


Total value 


Until Nov. 10 
$2.75 
Thereafter $3.40 





*Everybody’s Magazine 
*Delineator 
Christian Century 





Total value ............--$450 


Until Nov. 10 
$3.25 
Thereafter $3.90 





*Both magazines in this special club must go to the same address. 


Commence your subscriptions with any month. 
will be advanced one year from the present date of expiration. 
address or each to a different address. 
with you, or to use the magazine subscriptions as gifts to your friends or relatives. 


If you are already a subscriber your subscription 


The magazines may be sent to one 
This gives you an opportunity to have your friends subscribe 


Here is a rare 


opportunity for you to provide for your Christmas gifts while these low priced offers are available. 


Address your order and send remittance by Check, Draft, Postal or Express Money Order, to 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


700 East 40th Street 


Chicago, Illinois 





























